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GREAT 

PLAINS If, on a clear day, you 

would climb to the summit 
(jQU^xR 1 Mound Scott in the 

Wichitas, the south plain 
of Oklahoma would stretch to the horizon 
without a shadow to cloak the eye. It is, as 
one, the unbridled “Big Pasture” of the 
buffalo hunters and hard cash in stone 









OKLAHOMA SOUTHWEST . . . The land drops from the high plains of the 
northwest and sweeps down without reserve, marked only by a steady wind, sandstone 
outcroppings, the meandering of rivers and horizons of granite. 

This is southwestern Oklahoma. 

Traces of oak push down from the crosstimbers, following the watersheds, in 
summer a latticework of green amid the bun-like hills. The bluestem and Indian grass 
of the prairie merges with the buffalo grass of the plain. Tributaries of the Washita and 
the Red River bring green, cool shade to the crisp brown of summer. 

As the prairie-plain fans south and west it levels, and there is the sudden rush 
skyward of the Wichita Mountains. Then the land is level again, semi-arid, spiced with 
mesquite and nopales, stretching out seemingly forever. 

This country had long been the home of the sedentary, crop_ growing Wichita and 
Caddo Indians when the first white men came to southwest Oklahoma. These were 
Spanish explorers, pushing out across the plain in quest of gold, with gnawing greed 
from tales of legendary gilded cities. Adventurers under Coronado explored New 
Mexico, crossed into Texas and marched north across the Red River near the Wichita 
Mountains, along a line paralleling what would later become the Chisholm Trail. 

The party crossed into what is now Kansas, drifted back across the Oklahoma 
panhandle, and returned to Mexico. 

The Spaniard and hts horse set the southwest into motion. Now mounted and 
mobile, the Kiowa and Comanche came down from the north, restless spirits set free to 
follow the buffalo. They roamed, warred and hunted from northern Kansas to the 
Gulf of Mexico, from the Sangre de Cristos to eastern Oklahoma’s timbered hills. 

But the new-found culture of these tribes would face sudden and tempestuous 
changes. Settlers began pouring into the high plain north. Sod was broken, forts were 
built, railroads wound westward and market hunters pushed the buffalo south, In 
Texas, settlers fenced old hunting lands and began their own systematic slaughter of the 
ouffalo. To the east, the dispossessed Civilized Tribes were relocated in Indian 
Territory. They asked for protection from the Plains Tribes who resented this 
encroachment into territory a century said was theirs. Troops came. Fort Cobb and 
Fort Sill went up log by log, plank by plank, each nail a driven blow into the heart of the 
Plains Indian way of life. 

As the buffalo moved south the hunters moved with them. The plain, once black 
with horizon-to-horizon bison, was now heavy with their rotting flesh and bleached 
bones. More and more fences marred the Texas plain, and the Indian’s outrage was 
blunted by the heavy hand of horse soldiers under Custer and Sheridan. Within a 
span of ten years the buffalo were gone, along with the way of life of the Plains Tribes. 

They were settled on reservations along the Wichita Mountains, in the heartland of 
their former range. The saga of the free riding horse Indian on the Southern Plains 
ended with finalily shortly after the turn of the century. 

In 1901, Indians of the Wichita, Caddo, Kiowa, Comanche and Apache tribes 
were each allotted 160-acres, chosen from their reservation holdings. Remaining 
acres were declared surplus and opened to settlement. White civilization had finally 
established a firm grip on the wide Oklahoma plain. 

Probably Satanta, a Kiowa chief, best expressed the sentiment of his people over 
the loss of their way of life. 

"I don’t want to settle. I love to roam over the prairies. There I feel free and 
happy ..." 

Bui a young nation was hungry. From the land it was fed. Great herds of 
cattle raised dust among the buffalo bones. Plows turned the campfires of a lost era. 

A new epoch was born for southwest Oklahoma. 
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. . and rich earth. 

Commerce has grown from fields of 
cotton* Blooded cattle graze on fields 
of winter wheat. Granite and cement 
are mined from the mountainsides* 
Rockets from Fort Sill race with 
hawks over the Wichitas* The boom’ 
ing of industry echoes over land that 
once knew only the beating of drums. 
Huge lakes have settled where the 
streams ran with the seasons. 

But there on Mount Scott, a feel- 
ing of buoyancy is overwhelming, and 
the cities and factories seem less sig- 
nificant when the horizon's all- 
encompassing bigness falls upon you, 
N* Scott Momaday, Kiowa, Pulitzer 
Prize- winning author, captured this 
aura of the plain in his book, The 
Way To jRamy Mountain. 

Writing about his youthful home 
near the Wichitas, Momaday said: 
“All things in the plain are isolate. 



There is no confusion of objects in 
the eye, but one hill or one tree or 
one man. To look upon that landscape 
in the early morning with the sun at 
your back is to lose the sense of pro- 
portion, Your imagination comes to 
life, and this, you think, is where 
Creation was begun,** 

Seen from the mountains, this land 
is an unfolding paradox of wet and 
dry, hot and cold. In all directions it 
is seen sweeping out like a sea, the 
hills a gentle chop on the surface, the 
granite mountains surging tidal waves. 
But it is much like viewing a mass of 
people from afar. In the haze, they 
are only humanity, and by their bulk 
impressive. Upon closer scrutiny each 
is unique, each distinctive. So it is 
upon meeting southwest Oklahoma 
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firsthand. 

You are aware the land is changing 
by a sense of the horizon falling away, 
by the topographioil revolution etch- 
ing its way into the red earth. Near 
Hinton, the land stretches away flat 
and furrowed in three directions. But 
to the south and east, the terrain is 
gashed by ages of wind and rain. 
Stark, red rock cliffs wall this ravine, 
and a rash of cedar lines the rim. 
Time-worn hardwoods push up from 
the floor. Appropriately, this pastoral 
scene is called Red Rock Canyon [ 
Once a retreat for wandering Indians ^ 
it is now a popular state park, and ar 
introduction to Caddo County *s can- \ 
yon country. 

Twelve miles east lies the commun- 
ity of Binger, settled near a long slast 
in the land, liberally adorned with 
oak and cedar. East is a series of red- 
stone box canyons and a small pic-j 
turesque lake. The canyons, and then 
canopy of cedar, checkerboard aloni f 
an erratic line past Gracemont to An- ; 
adarko, ending abruptly with the risf| 
of the Wichita Mountains. f 

Nearby is Fort Cobb, earth thal 
once shook with the weight of Custer's 
cavalry as they rode against the f 
Kiowas. Now it is the waves of Fort ; 
Cobb Reservoir that ripple visitors* | 
imaginations. 

Fort Cobb Lake, rich in eye appeal, . 
irrigates the surrounding peanut ■ 



APRIL 



Clinton 

Wild Turkey Calling Contest 

Apr.l 

Weatherford 

Stan Kenton Band 

Apr. 5 

Mangum 

Rattlesnake Derby 

Apr. 6-8 

Fort Sill 

"Three Penny Opera" 

Apr. 12-28 

Waurika 

Rattlesnake Hunt 

Apr. 13-15 

Altus 

Miss Altus Pageant 

Apr. 14 

Lawton 

Wichita Mts. Easter Pageant 

Apr. 22 

Carnegie 

Alumni Reunion and Homecoming 

Apr. 27-28 

Hobart 

Arts and Crafts Festival 

Apr. 28 

Carnegie 

Washita Valley Coon Dog Show 

DNS 

MAY 



Cache 

FFA High School Rodeo 

May 35 

Walters 

Cotton City Art Show 

May 5 

Carnegie 

Horn Reunion and Talent Show 

May 5-6 

Fort Sill 

Chouteau Historical Observance 

May 9 

Fort Sill 

"The Knack" 

May 10-26 

Mangum 

Art Show 

May 12 

Cordell 

Three Ring Circus 

May 16 

Altus AFB 

Armed Forces Day 

May 19 

Hollis 

Alumni Reunion 

May 26 

Cache 

Indian Arts and Crafts Fair 

May 26-27 


JUNE 

Anadarko 

Kiwanis Little Britches Rodeo 

June 7-9 

Frederick 

Little Britches Rodeo 

June 7-9 

Fort Sill 

“Fiddler on the Roof 

June 7-16 a 

Anadarko 

Championship Rodeo 

June 14-16 > 

Duncan 

All Girls Rodeo 

June 14-16 s 

Anadarko 

Kiowa-Apache Ceremonials 

June 15-17 

Cache 

Wild Horse Indian Pow Wow 

June 21-24' i 

Cache 

Old Settlers Reunion 

June 24 f 
June 27-28 

Comanche 

Clyde Burke Memorial Rodeo 

Binger 

Caddo Dance 

DNS 

JULY 

Cache 

Independence Celebration 

July 14 

Cache 

Eagles Riding Club Rodeo 

July 24 

Carnegie 

Kiowa Gourd Clan Ceremonials 

July 24 

Hinton 

Kiwanis Rodeo 

July 24 

Sentinel 

Rodeo and Celebration 

July 4 

Mangum 

Old Pioneer Celebration 

July 5 

Mangum 

Rodeo 

July 5-7 

Waiters 

Roundup Club Rodeo 

July 12-14 

Hobart 

Kiowa Little Britches Rodeo 

July 12-14 

Cache 

Inter-Tribal Pow Wow 

July 12-15 


SIX 


OKLAHOMA TODAY 


Fields that supply spread for the na- 
tion's bread. In the fall, the reverie 
Df the reservoir is shattered when a 
winged black horde sails down from 
the north for their annual social 
gathering. 

Crows — about ten million of them 
at last count — find waste peanuts 
highly palatable. Their roost near 
Fort Cobb is among the largest in 
the world. 

All species of wildlife have long 
been an asset for southwest Oklahoma, 
'he game-rich Washita Valley was a 
..vorite winter campground for the 
jowa and Comanche, Today it is 
till a sportsman’s mecca. And, al* 
Tiough the buffalo have long since 
erished from the wild, men with 
)resight preserve a great herd within 
le Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
lefuge. Today they graze there as 
ley have through the centuries, a 
ving anachronism and memento to 
me golden age of the Great Plains. 

Apache, Comanche^ Lone Wolf, 
leronimo, Manitou, Cloud Chief, 
Jache. Indian names, Indian towns, 
‘ut here “Indian town” lacks the 
annotation of trading post and tepees, 
^te and Indian have mingled and 
itermarried since reservation days, 
adian blood may flow in the veins 
f the banker, lawyer, stockman or 
^rmer. Ethnic pride is prevalent, but 
doesn’t interfere with the daily 


business of being people. 

Homage to the old way is paid each 
summer at tribal gatherings through- 
out southwest Oklahoma. They are 
quiet, dignified, spiritual, authentic. 
No phony war dancing gyrations, no 
Hollywood hoopla. Just Indians pay- 
ing tribute to their birthright. 

A great celebration is held the last 
week in August. The city of Anadarko 
swells in population as thousands 
gather for their annual American In- 
dian Exposition. It is festival time, 
spiced with feathers and flair. Dance 
contests, pageantry, art shows, horse 
racing and, at Indian City USA (open 
year around) an authentic reconstruc- 
tion of dwellings of the Caddo, Wich- 
ita, Kiowa, Apache and Pawnee, gives 
visitors insight into life on the plains 
of old. Indian guides provide the nar- 
ration. Dances are staged, and tribal 
wares are for sale in the gift shop. 

South of the Wichitas is land where 
cloud shadows flow uninterrupted. 
The horizon is elusive, emergent from 
the lakes, hills and trees over cotton, 
wheat, and wide-opening grazing 
land. There’s no monotony out here. 
This is cowboy country, where major 
rodeos are held. Fourth of July Cele- 
brations, Fairs, Pioneer and Frontier 
Days, Pow Wows, peruse the Calendar 
of Events and you’ll find something 
going on all the time. 

The people of Hollis are proud of 


their athletes, and about the way 
they have reached into the soil and 
made the land productive. Greer 
County folks once feared they might 
be Texans, and gave thanks for Okla- 
homa annexation by taming a land 
that was tough even on Indians and 
buffalo. 

It is a tribute to these people’s 
tenacity that majestic Quartz Moun- 
tain State Park and Lodge stand to- 
day amid the rugged Wichitas, over- 
looking Altus-Lugert Reservoir, an 
oasis in every sense of the word. 

It is a place that stands apart, this 
section of Oklahoma to the southwest. 
Eleven counties, bound by pride. 
“Great Plains Country” they like to 
call it. 

Ten Bears, the old Comanche poet 
of the plains, knew this country well. 
He spoke for all races and all genera- 
tions, past and future, when he de- 
scribed it like this: 

“I was bom upon the prairie, where 
the wind blew free and there was 
nothing to break the light of the sun. 
I was bom where there were no en- 
closures, and where everything drew 
a free breath.” 

In this eloquence is the key to the 
land and the people who live with it. 
It is a good place to throw back your 
shoulders, breathe a deep, honest 
breath, gaze out for a hundred miles 
and be perfectly, naturally free. 


Valters 

Comanche Homecoming Pow Wow 

July 20-22 

Lawton 

Comanche County Fair 

Sept. 4-7 

Carnegie 

Annual Round-un Club Rodeo 

July 26-28 

Carnegie 

Tri-County Fair 

Sept. 5-8 

tollis 

Riding Club Annual Rodeo 

July 26-28 

Cordell 

Washita County Fair 

Sept. 5-8 

ndian City 

Plains Indian Ceremonials 

Each Saturday 

Hobart 

Kiowa County Fair 

Sept. 6-8 

'ache 

Quanah Parker Family Reunion 

Mid July 

Waurika 

Jefferson County Fair 

Sept. 10-12 

■iranite 

Pioneer Day and Rodeo 

Late July 

Frederick 

Tillman County Fair 

Sept 10-13 

linger 

Caddo Dance 

DNS 

Mangum 

Greer County Fair 

Sept 12-15 

.awton 

Kiowa Tia Piah Ceremonial 

DNS 

Anadarko 

Caddo County Fair 

Sept 13-15 

tl ICI I^T 



Altus 

Jackson County Fair 

Early Sept. 

iUuUO l 



Grandfield 

Grandfield Fair 

Early Sept. 

Inadarko 

American Indian Exposition 

Aug. 13-18 

Tipton 

District Fair 

Early Sept 

Cordell 

Art Festival 

Aug. 18 

Cache 

Longhorn Cattle Sale 

Mid Sept 

fountain View 

Free Fair and AQHA Show 

Aug. 22-25 

Granite 

Greer County Fair 

DNS 

^ache 

Free Fair 

Aug. 24-25 

Lawton 

Comanche Gourd Dance Celebration 

DNS 

^ache 

Frontier Days Rodeo 

Aug. 30-Sept. 1 




iinton 

Community Fair 

Aug. 30-Sept. 1 

OCTOBER 



^ache 

Chief Wild Horse Reunion 

Mid Aug. 

Anadarko 

Kiowa Veterans Celebration 

Oct 20-22 

•federick 

Rodeo 

DNS 

Cordell 

Halloween Carnival 

Oct. 27 

Vaurika 

Chisholm Trail Stampede 

DNS 

Carnegie 

Singing Convention 

Oct 27-28 

SEPTEMBER 



Cache 

Buffalo Auction 

Mid Oct. 

iuncan 

Labor Day Golf Tourney 

Sept. 1-3 

Granite 

Halloween Carnival 

DNS 

-ort Cobb 

Peanut Festival 

Sept. 4-6 

•DNS-Date Not Set. 
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As a Pawnee Indian youngster 
growing up in the early ’30s at Paw- 
nee, Saturday was a big day— the day 
we saw a Cowboy-and- Indian matinee. 
Saturday, also, was the day when 
many Indians came to the Pawnee 
Indian Agency to transact business. 
Pawnees, Otos, Poncas, Kaws, Kicka- 
poos, Sac and Foxes, Shawnees, lowas. 
They came in colorful blankets, 
shawls, long hair braided in bright 
colored yam, eagle-winged hats tipped 
with a feather and beadwork. Some 
of the oldtimers wore a dash of paint 
on their faces; not war paint but 
family colors. 

On Saturday the Pawnee Indian 
Boarding School permitted its stu- 
dents to come to town, visit their 
parents and take in the matinee. This 
worked well as youngsters acted as 


interpreters for their grandparents 
who were curious about motion pic- 
tures but could not understand 
English. 

Pawnee Indian School, two miles 
east of Pawnee, was operated in a 
military fashion. Ages ran from 5 to 
15. I started when I was 5. Many 
tribes were represented there. We 
wore wool uniforms, A grey tunic that 
choked you at the neck. The buttons 
were Army copper like something left 
over from the days of Custer, The 
pants had a stripe down the leg like 
the old-time Cavalry, The cap was 
military too. We flattened our arches 
in heavy government shoes. Called 
them “bullhides” but kept them shiny. 
As we march to town in battalion for- 
mation, the cadence of the '"bullhides” 
resound like the long grey lines of 


West Point, 

We greet our parents in the court 
yard of Pawnee. We are proud of our 
uniforms and stand erect for our folks 
to see. Grandpa fingers his braids 
and eyeballs the “cavalry” stripe with 
the icy concern of Sitting Bull 

After the greeting, we head glee- 
fully for the Buffalo Theater, Young- 
sters lead Grandpa by the hand for 
they are to be interpreters during the 
movie. 

The matinee is a stock westemv 
First, in a scene of a western town 
The Indians in the theater watch ir 
silence, A cowboy in a white hat 
neckerchief, gloves, packing a pearl 
handled gun, and mounted on a whit* 
horse, gallops into town. His chest i:; 
out, A closeup reveals a clean-shavei 
face. 


COWBOY MOVlESt 


BY BRUMMETT ECHOHAWK 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 
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The old-time Pawnees with braids 
turn to the interpreters. The yoimg- 
sters reply without taking their eyes 
off the screen, “Chalicks-takah tudah- 
heh’* (good whiteman). 

The good whiteman dismounts, 
flashing fancy boots and silver spurs. 
“Chaticks-takah tudah-heh?"' 
“Au-hu (yes), Grandpa. Good Guy.’' 
The Good Guy swaggers into a 
saloon with spurs jingling. Men greet 
him. 

^ “Kik-ketta leshah?” 

■ “His name is Tim McCoy,” answers 
Bie boy. “Tiwako, Noah (they said 
Kilo) Tim McCoy!” 

■ At the bar Tim McCoy orders a 
■ass of milk. Ruffians at a poker 
nble take note and look at each other 
miih devilment in mind. The Indians 
m\ the theater take note too but look 


at each other in bewilderment. 

“Kirah-katah? (whisky?)” 

”Kaw-kih” (no), Grandpa. Milk.” 

The Buffalo Theater buzzes with 
many tribal dialects and accented 
with sign talk. 

Ruffians heckle the Good Guy for 
drinking milk. They wear ordinary 
hats, ordinary neckerchiefs, ordinary 
boots and ordinary guns and wear no 
gloves. All need shaves. A ruffian in 
a black hat and mustache bulls for- 
ward. He causes Tim McCoy to spill 
milk. All ruffians laugh. 

“Chaticks - takah kaw - coo - hareh”, 
growls Grandpa. 

“Yes, Grandpa. Bad whiteman — bad 
guy.” 

We unbutton our tunics when Tim 
McCoy narrows his eyes at the bad 
guy. Pop corn sacks rustic. Then 


Tim McCoy belts the bad guy, send- 
ing him crashing over a poker table. 
We kids spring to our feet and cheer 
in Pawnee, Oto, Ponca, Kaw, Shaw- 
nee, Kickapoo and Iowa. Pop corn 
flies as we help Tim McCoy slug it 
out with a dozen bad guys without 
losing his hat. 

The golden afternoon flickers by 
with cattle stampedes, a chase, gun- 
fire, cliff-hanging rescues, flying 
hooves, dust and a pretty girl in a 
covered wagon. 

Now covered wagons race through 
Indian country. Wheels churn dust. 

“He ta ku too ra wi ou ah ri. Kit-re 
keru? (Why are the wheels turning 
backward?),” ask the old Indians. 

“Ka kah ti-ra-ce (I don’t know). 
Wheels always turn backward in a 
picture show,” reply the pop corn 
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COWBOY MOVIES- AND REAL INDIANS 


eaters. 

Redskin drums are heard. Indians 
in the theater perk up. The drumbeat 
is so un-Indian that it causes a titter. 
Now a Redskin lurks on the screen 
with drumming fanfare, 

“Uhoom, uhoom (look, look).” 

Moccasined feet fidget 

A close-up shows a Redskin in a 
low-foreheaded wig held in place by 
a headband. He needs a shave. The 
'Tndian” has grey eyes, which appear 
all white like Orphan Annie. He 
scowls at the covered wagons, then 
mounts his “Indian” pony from the 
wrong side and rides clumsily away. 

This brings belly laughs. 

“Aw-kuh, Chaticks-takah,” chides 
an old Pawnee, (^"Aw-kuh” is an ex- 
pression of disgust, something like 
“good grief.” "Chaticks-takah” is 
whiteman). 

“Yes, Grandpa. Good grief”! 

Most Indians don’t shave, much 
less show a need to. The Poncas ob- 
ject to the Redskin’s hairy cheat and 
“white eyes.” The Otos, who are ex- 
pert horsemen, ridicule the horseman- 
ship, “Buh!” they exclaim. It is an 
expression of levity. 

An “Indian chief” appears on the 
screen. The theater thunders with 
laughter. The chief is feathered and 
fringed from head to foot. He wears 
Navajo silver, a Sioux war bonnet, 
Cheyenne leggings, Apache mocca- 
sins, Comanche beadwork, woman’s 
braids and a ghost dance shirt. His 
war paint is something else. And he, 
too, has “white eyes” and a 5 o’clock 
shadow. 

The Redskin in the seedy wig ap- 
proaches the chief and points a sport- 
ing goods bow in the direction of the 
wagon train. The Indian chief folds 
his arms over his chest and repli^ 
with grunts. Pawnees, Otos, Poncas, 
Kaws, Kickapoos, Sac and Foxes, 
Shawnees and lowas explode with 
laughter. The chief’s pony prance and 
rumples its blanket, exposing stirrups 
of a western stock saddle. The In- 
dian audience groans. Then the chief 
war whoops and charges. Humped, 
and hanging on to the saddle horn, 
he bounces away. 

“Aw-kuh! (Good grief!)” 


“Buh!” snorts an Oto, 

The Redskins attack, yelping and 
firing in the air. Paleface men and 
women pick off the circling savages, 
often dropping the same horse and 
rider over and over again. More Red- 
skins bite the dust than there are on 
the Pawnee Indian Agency roll. 

After much horse-hoofing and gun- 
powder, Tim McCoy corrals the head 
crook, who happens to own the sa- 
loon and run the town, and who is 
in cahoots with the Indian chief with 
the 5 o’clock shadow, Tim McCoy 
calls him a low down coyote then 
doubles a fancy gloved fist. 

The Long-braids in the theater ask 
for an explanation* 

There are no harsh words in Indian 
languages. Animals are creatures of 
the Great Spirit and their names are 
used with honor in name giving. To 
call one low down in Pawnee is to 
say that that person is merely to be 
looked down upon and shown pity. So 


the young interpreter coughs hurried 
ly in Pawnee that the Good Guy calif 
the man a coyote and is to be looker 
down upon and pitied. The Long' 
braids shake their heads when the 
Good Guy calls the other whitemar 
a name of honor then beats the day- 
lights out of him when he should be 
looking down on him and showir: 

pity. I 

“Chaticks-takah, (whiteman),” the] 
scoff. i 

In the meanwhile back at the wage 
train the battle rages. The toll of Re< 
skins now exceeds the roll of the Fi’^ 
Civilized Tribes, 

A bugle sounds. Redskins scatter 
The Good Guy leads the U.S. Caval 
to the rescue. 

The theater is silent, 

Indians squirm in theater seats. 
We kids squirm too — squirm, b 
cause the Good Guy kisses the girl, 
“Aw-kuh! (good grief)*” 

“Yes, Grandpa. Good grief”. 
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pr 4PIT4I I.J IMP pjpj .Mi-Pi HLp^BpI I.i>iprv4 Iu 

^p*i 4(11 lip PI 14H* ilip 2 iipr *p I iti*n r.irbi.t 
fll* rp4rii.4.«|ll|.r«* bnlll tlPti"-' I *4kf l•l■r»Pt. 

In* lilmi tp^.lafpif *1 lAH IvMPllPtn IJit *4. 
v*ph*4 Hlarkl Bi'jHi Pp44p si f * ««4t 

«■* |tiMil 4 pH Hr* l*n aut] A kkEItt f ..lip«4 * 

I liil alPuia IJh* biiil iK {Ik* Pl tbk hkilfp A 
ti tnuli* utif 4 k+ili«T ■ '< tn fr. kl. Ani 

I HP p«n> kf PkP ».T tl * t«4P4l4P« U4Tk 

lt< llli- |l■lUIKt ip'llh k l••lnkl If! lti> Lr.i4 Th* 

I rilf>| III Min ^kfni'n* ralSml imM fi.f T.l* M»k 

rkPIt*. E*tn ||ki| nlM*1ant Ati It iPPl.p-tAnp, 
*Hi| kH *itr«pa ikr**u4 iu*r a*«d .pi*u« 

UilikAl kit 

Min im tt«k 

Thpip «■« Kv ipppnnTp tut akiikipt BiJnklM. 
pp 4 Inn ni«p kfiTAu !■ Ikuik Mht h*it ttt 
■ •IBM Ml* iilkllkPlk TkPf Bk..k JiMPiVMAd 
ItiPir «>l«ipki A map r'-iiji-r Hm-iu {-vtaiktAi 
li.^ #41.1 flipil ■t1kPip .Br.il |kl* Wk. Ikt (itkkl 
|p.| ktip'llipt luAillkil* BU.iPiiri l.iilr.pfllt IIb 
kIipiUaJ 4p*ii t iBiUn* jiiiiiB i<w* Ui mttp* 
II.A ntt of llipk ilppmllni, iBh ■ fp.BMiiujil |« ta 
lAhrk Pk'l i jH*ii tA*4r |pr*«r«n llnlf kijr 
4n«p IkB tkliP* tf:r t*>. lll'l « 

rniilh irkrtiPiil* 4.f lip*i Bfc l l.f' iEi kp |q*||«« 
pittr*>ip*p kit iiPiiiakkPiiiPMr A ViriM AA 
HAIH.pO 

' ' Vftn , ktpp II br lb«tk. bui ■ 

4 tli**l kf d«™.p t-'-pifnil Il iitv lA* tkr* f t li* 
hBTtiPT, kill Akulkp-p pli-nkFt r.f I... 4 1* 1 1 

|.pk*nl 1h* DRVrPfB t4«p « ball I pf ... l.iitli 

• »Tn*»l* I»n-**TC f. A^ 1 ir iif li.i-r Ilki#. 
Iirf • i» hit kkcl hlk n. u J «** hi*.( tPriuPi 
Tbi * lilpt n|>*p-t*'l P trlrcAl kn.}MBlk 

ki«4 blA Auka Bt-ppiil E. ,tu tul a li-.pri' '»l apt. 

|l kP* 4 itMpiTllt.B| MrP Itini.^rJi kk 4 iiMf* 

kPitllf MoTinpH A7 p4 II. a tU'i-f kiAknilt 

t>Tr.*p , 1 '..IP . M •■* 

d-f.JtTl l.p JiPit* lb» li.pjia nnt kUtn IbA 
nillhA Ipf IIIP AkPBII T1.I1U1 Pl^lkBIli Irivriiftit 
tPA i|P|piUb»i il1r«il*» pi.MTt Hi* tikffl 
CArlA Al k kltPA i.tnal Ikki LA.-iIp ItHKrtlnk 
Itp.b. Ik* 1a;k tbr - PTLap Mkkl lb* Pi> Jkt ' 


LINDEU. 

fLOWfll ST8IE, 


e 05 tVafhffi^ioA Mr., Ui(£f£Ll mf£L 


Admiral Klmberljr’a Ol 
, dal Bepert^a the Seo- 
retarjr of llte SaT^B 


DECORATIVE PLANTS. ETC, 

^ — KOJt 

.EASTER DECORATIONS 

Elffiot floral DBSIONS for rONKRALS 

ml Qrr^tlf Rt-ciur'»d R 4 t. 4 H. 


Ot1 11 Tuion-Sief me Oilr ItTictJl. 


(Etta 

tbolDtelT lUb lim 111 urn f im. 


• Let’s imagine it is April, the 
year 1889, and you are enroute 
by train to Oklahoma Territory 
to make the Run. Pretend you’ve 
stopped overnight on April 20th 
in Saint Louis. Surely you would 
have purchased the paper as 
you walked through the depot. 
You will need a reading glass, 
for we were forced to reduce 
the size of the pages, but with 
a little magnification we believe 
you’ll find most every item 
readable. 

Continuing your journey next 
day, which was Easter Sunday 
in 1889, you might have 
purchased the Kansas City 
paper as your train passed 
through that city. Beginning on 
page 16, you’ll find what you'd 
have read as your train made its 
way down across Kansas to 
bring you toihe “Boundary of 
the Oklahoma Lands’’ for a 
restless night, and impatient 
Monday, April 22nd morning 
of waiting, then at high noon — 
boom the starting gun — your 
train roils south into the 
Unassigned Lands of Oklahoma 
— the Run is on! 



Oorn^r B 


Comer Broadway and Looutt. 


PUIm W OklikMU 

^ KyMTct U« 


Wmmtnn. • • Jj||-Sjj J WjjS 

HiMrt Stilt, • SW M a *M 0 
DiiHl MUf littMt. $ 1.00 n SISO 

Our Importation! are now open, 
and wi offer one of the wortrfe 
choicest etocKe of SOLITAIBE8 
AND HATCHED PAIBH of euch 
fine quality and at euch LOW 
PBlCf^H that will certainly cause 
every buyer to purchase of the 


Wa • 

beautiful 

DAL I 
HOME 

toffithc' 
th^ ar 


■seSiV-BMa th« Mtar Pti*4 t*t 
ea* tirlac ft tt* Blfial 

f , 0». 


Uhm vtn •»•##«•« 

slka« vbelbeve fee 
Leeeiton an aen 
|Le ibaafbt mt 
^ IHeU aaaleaely 

I • ■smasabte ead 
•r rateeli Bai taa 


Oor. B 
•end for jOra 


Cor. Broadway and Locuat. 

•end for Orand Catalogue, 1,000 Engravings. 


».w a eSerS #en*l get Uroeg a tb* Wee ■amity 
• tie* vlu roaeid^r ib* ades«t«#* m^rth 
ee«MiOb I* laak* It SN i»b|m a** nrtvsie 

In aHaw iben. i« rn n.r»»«t*a obt'o •■"/'” •• 

IKoughl will grl ew^elty le elgbl II 

w briieved largr**.*! resb lurwega ike 

e»e meet !!••••• end f nines ihel wiH |»»«ve 
eene nelfel l*> Ihe eel* eeiiiere 
erel'iablay ae oaveMeee Tae file'a e»i 
tier U i#al«* Ike scheme, nr el leeil e«ie|»*sii»o» 
•f n. aed e.*ne a« Ikem ee> be 


fki. Wsia wee la eher.e ' al Mr 

itlne M. H..bUa««. r-saagef Bi^l 

af Ike •eeie le n*ed H 

raaek gaaeea I'lif In *nn«w ead wn| M 
kOrbed aa In Ike regalM tbraagb Irata akkeb 
all) eien bir ibe bnrdei a*w.e MaaAey. 
tbs aArieU keee piedead lUeaieeteae e^si^ 
Ike lie*kdpeiro»»e4 sad Ike bridges raiafe'iy 
•uar.t*d TbO lree*»efi aeal aeU lt<^ Wd 
SHapIled atik an abaedaa>e a< Isaie a»d *ra 
sJtbae ktalerial f-r aaertf aae Ibaadaad 
leeldeanee and ba*laaas boaeee baa baas 


laey aaa real Mnaday/**reaaoa prler 
laa Ike raa lur ike 
fan lahrasks nUeiW ”f »•*. ah'rh 
Arkaaaai Cn» aa ‘‘j’ 

aaas Ike Itae laa Ik* ^sa 
ahare tbey renteia • 

aai<l Ignadey. Barii lesai'p' e<l 
sad BMoa !«• laake s r4a ai il.e anr 
^t^veanTi'-»*« •«•••« 

la sapiNjee, A the karik 
Valiev eaaieabefe , 

aae kirea ladiaa ga d»4, sad k« l 
^ aasss af Ibem are gefttag saeriri 


rains lisfnirl na 
are eaiUeerVe c 
•rai la i h1rsg» 
II IS tkelr laie 
knme t nr, » 

.Bievee la ibe Tt 
Wipie amviag 
aaoaey bai esai 
fcaiwi’. bew He 
lead la tke Mai 


▼bteo aeaaa aaeaeayar oars baea baea ar- 
derad raeMi w Caivaesaa sa earry laia 
Okiakoaio aiarSy at Kea Yaikare aka err ve 
la atgbi al UalveeSva Tbay aapael la eaiar 
afibe aeaikeea bonsdary aipaetlae *a and 
Saaer aaanle Ikera Ikes aa Ike aerSk 
d aea sad eartaae dmealiy baa srlaaa beia 
sad aae saai Is raaslag graal atarui. Ike 

K aiae at ike kaate ye astia al sale plaae kevo 
aa brakes sad tke eagtaee are saeble la 
tan tar aaal at aaiee dW •at laaa Ike 
Uarksbave baas bi<akad aiib IrelgaT sad 
siark rare. Tke iraihe aa Ike raad Is Im- 
•eaaa, and Mika Mapfpsea 1^ laaa lbe»e 
■laei be ratariae far aaai a# taed aa lae 1*4 
Tke taod prabtew Is a aaria*i eae, 
aadibiifstke Bras diflkstiy ikas kse bsj> 
aaned la Ibe sresipartaiioa Ob lae ksala So 
ae far. It asi raMried bare la day Ikai ikies 
baawera aere kinaS la aa eagseewasi aiib 
ealdiara i>a Ibe PasisaBtewle llaa. Balk.kg 
addfltaael esa be laaraed 

Oa Iba kdaa W alilaa tar Uie M«aal. 

•t Telee*aok le m* yasT-nieeema 
WiCdfy*. Has . d»ni *1 -Tbree baadrad 
paapla arvlead Sa day traa. bebraaka tar Iks 
Oblakaaia aaasiry, aaei at Ikem asgsaMde 
sa laeea la Ika maratag. dkaai fasr 
baMre4 eama la tiaui lbs Casieia tieiee 
aa raaia.reoieaaaUog n.aay tiatee erfstaaiiy 
Ike aaei td ikeai ««a<iae ir^ai luiaaw sad 
I «ae rate's fi«Uk*»»a rv'vi^ >e*i Ikle 

wKtraiag far Kingkeket aear tke Hark lelaag 
Vuey gt' la fued l reek kv ran aaJ staiy »llea 
laaagoa. Cal« aspeeied waei aiara la ba aa 
kasd; kal asaaa at Uew iia »ed ikai tala aae 
•at aidadiae »• • *b in* rigbi arvad 
sad aawlker aniaay a«a»d bm ^i 

letl. aa aanikar laloay ase tarasad 


A days arar Ik# kSBddy 

^ iraila ot ika Cker 

nkaa Mnp. Ikay 
baiiai kS asadaaa 
■ ■ — wiikla d baadrad 

yards ot ibakaaail 
*tal load of Iba Oh let 
saaas. Tba Hrai 
^ gitaipaa al a barbae 

asar» lessad eaUar 
tkaa was iba tell. 
« gvaaa plaid H Oblabnaik So Sba barely 
ea« at Sba wBMaAappad pralrta arbooaare. 
,«y aalarad H aisk ebaar* aae eatlays af 
•saabryaad asbar deaionewaiiaae af da- 
bs. Maeaeaiaa, wb«j baea Bce»apaala4 
ataag praaaaslea. sad gB*dew sparrad tbair 
BlMfdraard aad das bad la apaa tba tail 
•Mb bks baaa Sba bayyiaat dreaai at Ibelr 
rae. bai Ibey aara ptauipliy eaeorsad baek 
tgPeSiagnae by Capi Maya#* iraapare aad 
aedarad la tOMi'a »aea aaiii Maa*Uy. 
a ddsaf' /r kitsk. 

To kikkilba bsHHaaes are bselag a glnriaad 
piblldSlaa Tka aid aaldiara base foraad a 
MsPbklkd «ak aad kte paradlag ap aad dawa 
tbaaaatbarp add# at l>a aiHa siagiag war 
aangs dsdSlaaParf lag ibair raealvera aad 
rUUa roWaalag Ibaei Id k reowd af 


|i4,ae mraallk 
aaiei elemeat 
reanri*d baia 
aaiiaae a si 
• a Ike Paiios 
ta pik'skoBia 
aalnidey Mor ' 
Ika amide aaW 
t p>m katag e«t 
e> II rr, a aali-l 
dnaa tiwM b 
Me aes 
abi'S eaiMtalr 
and e Sn»t. Jnb. 
«v»»fed a ua g 
cay alls bank • 
kla any In W*. 
te raa.l aae 
* be last I 
Ibey were aar 


M I keaM nkyeritas m ti alreadr 
?! H..nkasann.e» n.en •# ik e a* nd aae ilUla 
d ekarvee tai enyik sg **V.*'*/n* 

,a "nraie «•( ikeai are eln.i.el • '» I. •• 

I,, ea^'sek ee la ar- u*e fer-eta et»#>» ****’"^'* "^ ' 
of e la a eeketae m e l»e re|ia*a 7*'"'*»* •• 

• p 'a4«eaie«s 1 kle InaeiSf ie aid ladslael 
Ml I la by Ike mart lee.l J.»e4* I 

r las e» ..**t 

• tl Is eetd lVela*ei.'i a«»na Mnad«e okan 
,, la* • «aa< a il ke 0r»il Ihrf e a >i| M ne y«t*l a 
% n s 111.* vl Ike «ikieh..a.e a-aaiiy l» *• 

|t| iBtoff H l|4W nC*] 

eg I r•laBlry all' kr. and »I '• •*' '‘■^.V/,** 

,1 I taaldrd I) *4 !>•• I*nlnl IW> la* fcaindafi a 111 la 
L.l ant Jr i.eerVss #—• II * aa»r 

«• a»e.|e eirs»»' menu I" g ve •^.e *•'*'■ **",^ 

In I a.»aa es Ik* autn. ts gi»*«. »»»## sierl <»a i^ 

• a koaietea T -le kU. kna e»ei le rnneldMe 

•e iky ridiriiied. ae II »e ll.. ugl*l bet 
MB ! i>. yrl etinr e*tn*g s *.* *•,. ^",'V 
* ikea el l»*r In-a -ae Is# i.f |i.* • na ll le ’k'‘^e •• 
rfcna*v.l l». el n-ere a III an enmr ♦■•■#* 

.•• ' kniaea I .n. e auemi l» af lin e lu Ike aeei 
,.n* nl nslek- k e, e<iwik <1 I ••fl Ilea *. Ikeie 
a HI piMl-sktr l e a Ue» rae*. laea s» 
y.:..r farl knrtl*. II le Ifc- nsM e itl 
ateeta*! p-.ial traa* il*a a«ai *. a..d baaUiadr 
am gw a fra*<. ikt I esi 


rkaeSae Tlly. 
fs.> *lbe tralae aiili 
el sad N'dik la da; 
Ikneeead laea. gH* * 
iskniae aesi M*> >day. 
emalag na li.a yraltle 


cdncfbts \ ■ 

Ad!) 'V 


leery alghl 

I ins! ” ^ 


a aeie leie *f*n»n*nB ** w"m%m 

anita 'da oaleboMS. Tkry 
S« polM Ike Varrttary aiik 
las anaiaetoa laeldvai 
W nee*, la aa lalarriea 
ress aatreepnadeaS ke asid 

I a«i isfbpanra P*rt«rM 
*Tkay sta nadar peelitee ar 
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j *. aiMfk m-i I ^dLiKw 1 ■'• 

^wW* ,«wr*«^ _**♦•**■ Vd 

A ^^V'JSrSW !SriA*® tSliS^ VSr**>- «- '*-«^* 
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KASHAS CITY. rtl'MtAV MOUNJXtJ. Al'tUL 





A TIllttATKMNC UtTLUUK 


PlKiAtl, I. T, ApirfI H) ’ 
0|ml)r iHsmtiAJlA *fu44*l Um iJ4ri,»4ia« 
r 1 t*r 111 4 a]t 4 i|d A w( hyM 

li*l I'litiTirvl. tW IMMdulrf 

It I* bf] j#v«4 bujulrwlp m* im Ibi 

VlbxUi IM f4ii| TtaUtjr 

iVTif# irm ivfdaml W-dAf 

rolniiHi) hf tb« i'hW iuAn>wI Tlbrif 
fri»idi firffol lAMr rrie«M Cb 
•Uiib ■ luArwr lhat ft 
JAiimipj iif-u^leBb uOl U hi.iA4 tbij& Tbr* 


pfiAwHf' an 

lrh(» VI ifil 


ibiif*iiHU iQQ I#* iaii*t^ aU nhiinA 

TIhi Miitt ir PMl 10 1b« iTPMMtT 

■A4 H H Mtot tn p*n#f r* tbc nM na 

tAHuJ twiV Ml Ai^aw «\U bp 4*H \mt * 

i>ltipd »rpiM ||P^MV«T Up 4bPV *iwl W 
tmf Mr I iBrva^Pi Hid fi.-uad u«i a m iiu L fw m 
timlwr NlTLI m# inturm **t lAt hPHl «iti HW 
ipincM Urn ipiBiHaptHp Ai (imbrip ami nfmm 
i4fei>f. 1‘fiaMPni iiampin't iMB miilp bh* 
*Pi'uA>d th« o( i'lkHi^i ■Atiattaip. 

#it4 Mr i.larhpuij hM pm^itiatad M Si^b biha 
M m>d VHUi MUIii NtucliAPi' lb« UM iM 
imp pphi«ra u Oip ltibH' pim,m ia4n« UpiPdii 
|r^lu uvl Uk< '«j«« Rt* tiihirlirf .«« n| Lbni 


u*p»irapp Matppiii'pr lr>«M a« ttmai*, 
■ni t mm Mppt II iril mriMP, 

TuftCit Kia, .%|iHI lO -(HfMflnl: J 
t|flT«in) 0 r Mybifib^;i wu hmii Im hla udd* 
(41 ilav mail ulinl wbal. K Mjr. 

piVijCbirru anuM fKw iIm' 1 b f'amii 
■Hllfiri rr»i ItHi Lmttuf^H 

mtirmtliim n^fW ttiuiinii imnivd^ ihmt ioi' 
U^. tip HvuKiil «urt>rlBnl ml Um i|upall«i 4 
Kiwi [dJjr Ti«||PHtiliv| that bit bail Vtxl 

■mill E|iairt) KMillitnN <if 1 %« liimA, «jiA bad 
mlipvai' tmuiijrbt tu iiid mauar IM iivhaM 
min t** rnmi what PcAArvw fPvnblP naa 

(hfUnlpiiwL 

A1 ’lliB HljtilMl ipifiirnil « ^ IKiyr U ms 
liimrnnl that Ibr aNsriKabii flrfniitAM tha 
Kjuii^ EaUktla rf»r Uv« Iapi F|i(«rv*r. 

liii'hiilJtaM ifiriiprBl flphl aiud» alaM nf 
'tiHprPt aai l,Vbl iu4*m liJf tbi'M 

’ I M4^i K^ijiriiTBViiat HAk iiim i-nmnilMiFHh«3 
, ii4Hi'»ra« InfE i'fV!jn|ak)<un<ii| iilUNPra aial Ilia 
Inapunf Buili la Imui twrpEira lu 

■ tmurUpia Twmn II WdiiUt hm }^aaitlla £a 


MB AAttov mirf-rimu IB, 
Rawf »mipjp iail|;l.«av» I alri 


ltd’ u II f ra*u mil ia4cniUiiiO: U>al 

HmhIIpH lampi^Wrir iviiwn will nM 1 p* 
ilCOitaiMm tba ■■« l*rTlV>*' 3 i ualU a iraiiiTr 
fi-i>mapBbja^ituii«l tii fcmai Jlip-naw 
4 milvtullV vVt, 


anppvt In li|aHta4 * ■ 

,,^^4*K^iif|iiiI| |H> ]^l*rr«aMPWa,] 

H^jratarji tW* alWrtiLMm m,v|.pnd 

K Mvir a tpAit la«f)«iVir HbiiwPBai 

tf»iitiliiliwnaiv ■aaniibfataHlatiimir Uw laai 
fiAIi'iBi llH^ts Ttip 1 hipwi lur i1aat:nt]P4 lbs 


i«laf iVfi la 'ba J t ' gw at i i pi h p iw ut 
'I rpwAWi "d tljR nanta W »i, 4 t 

bi'> JMJ an SL4W 
Nu iSp uMpa aT tv Jka m aMBt ispf5*a 

bpiBg iuidliwK ipnibitpai [ii ib«- iiPLitFif. t 
iAi^. vui intutoum tb* I n'*Li4 !m 4wm >0 
bsitilaat aJi Uiii^ aam» (4 p pk/ 1-* pa 
.■•piiEPPlaiPil Ta ala^titll lu ** mn ib* 
ei«mutbia4. numApritia aip^n THay 

Pill aTTfiiMip Ifip TptfilriK pt arirtil mppiultma 

I; ipf r vlaM aivrp 111 nlirM vv n v I «pad a 

ualaVHd' 


firrmlt a '-'Aa* Nmrtaa la Itnam waaWm 
|4'iQ«PTa arfai'F i^k Ihiifir Ini bnavPa Ifnail 
tallaltki'n aJY vmhj' ^ia|MTaii>'m alDcPHr 

thirBi, tivV aaji Ibrji irL]l Imi vvllljr liM 

tiioUHL 

■am laiii* p»*^i*iiaB. 

Wi> ptiA. . Ajpnl 3<J ,H(>ariiU I — 

1‘h^ a hjfl tills miimiiMb tl-iUhl' 

alriKu AdnUm sltr*‘ >-Wi' mra billnl aa*l 
wiiP w I maa ITi 4 pi«ipI aatPit JwUnt atrvlbt «f 
I 'ainwpU. Ifairjr Hilt rw(Hirti Iha amclba- 
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BICENTENNIAL MEDALLION 

The first major public function of 
Oklahoman's American He volution Bi- 
centennial Commission was a Town 
Hall workshop held last August. Some 
400 statewide delegates met for plan- 
ning and goal-setting. Among projecte 
set in motion was the Governor's Bi- 
centennial Medallion Competition. 

The Medallion pictured here is the 
first of four annual winners. It was 
designed by Joal Morris, student at 
Putnam City West High School. The 
Medallion will be manufactured by 
Chicago's Lincoln Mint, and will go 
on sale throughout Oklahoma this 
month (silver $12.50, bronze $3.50). 
Proceeds of the sale will help finance 
the huge Bicentennial Celebration to 
be held in 1976. 

Already underway is the contest to 
select the next winning Medallion, 
which will go on sale in 1974. Any 
Oklahoma school student, grades 9-12, 
is eligible to enter. Entry forms may 
be obtained by writing to the Bicen- 
tennial Commission of Oklahoma, 
4040 North Lincoln, Oklahoma City. 
First prize is a $1,500 scholarship, 
second a $750 scholarship, third a 
$250 scholarship. 

The scope of the Bicentennial Com- 
mission's activities is wide. In addi- 
tion to the four annual Medallion 
Competitions, Indian activities are 
underway at Tahlequah and Chick- 
asha. Books on Oklahoma history and 
heritage are being prepared. Another 
state Town Hall workshop will be 
held April 7 in Midwest City. Bi- 
centennial committees have been and 
are being formed in towns and cities 
across the state. The American Bi- 
centennial will be well celebrated in 
Oklahoma in 1976. 



LONERS ON WHEELS 

After last spring's Loners on Wheels 
rally in Oklahoma Edith Lane, editor 
of the organization's publication, pub- 
lished the following article; 

Loners on W heels the natiorml 
club for single Ree-vee travelers ^ held 
its Ingest and most successful camp- 
out on the last weekend of April, 1972, 
at Great Salt Plains State Park, in 
Northwest Oklahoma. More than 100 
enthusiastic members and guests at- 
tended, in 80 rigs from 20 states. 
Some arrived a week early. Many 
stayed to explore the magnificent rec- 
reational possibilities in a state that 
was new to them. 

Perhaps the most remarkable facet 
of this rally was the hearty coopera- 
tion and warm welcome offered by the 
State of Oklahoma and nearby towns. 
Prom the time that the first plans 
were made by Mtirtha Rowland ( then 
one of the only four LoW members in 
the State) they were unstinting in 
their help. The Tourist Bureau sent 
brochures to all addresses sent to 
them, and furnished letters to he en- 
closed in club mailings. Mrs. Row- 
land was given time on several radio 
and TV talk shows, the magazine 
^^Oklahoma Today” ran an article. 
Governor David Hall issued a wel- 
coming letter, and even sent kis rep- 
resentative, Charles Swinton, to meet 
the plane on which the LoW editor 
was flying in from California. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Cherokee 
sent a committee to welcome the club 
and to invite them to their Firemen's 
Ball — the merchants of Cherokee and 
Jet donated prizes for the rally events, 
and the newspapers of Cherokee and 
Enid had reporters and photographers 
there to write up the gathering. 

This was a very well-planned rally. 
Some of the members caravanned to 
Alabaster Caverns and Little Sahara. 
Others dug for selenite crystals at 
Salt Plains, the only place where 
these are found. Oklahoma offers free 
camping in Us 23 state parks, fabu- 
lous fishing in its dozens of lakes and 
rivers, and a hospitable and friendly 
welcome. 

All this enthusiasm caused Loners 
on Wheels to make Great Salt Plains 
the annual site of their Spring Rally. 
They will gather there again on April 
23-30 this year, and some members 
have scheduled three to four weeks to 
tour other areas in Oklahoma. 



ISIEVAQUAYA 


The Oklahoma Indian Art League 
was incorporated last December and 
held its first show at the Oklahoma 
Historical Society in February-March. 
Charter members of the group include 
Archie Blackowl, Jerome Gil- 
bert Bushyliead, Frank Cass, William 
Vann Flores, Enoch L. Haney, Doc 
Tate Nevaquaya, Charles Pratt, Har- 
vey Pratt, Robert Redbird, Bert D. 
Seabourn, Virginia A. Stroud, and 
Whitebuffalo (Bobby Hill). 

This group plans to add members 
and urges qualified Indian artists to 
write the Oklahoma Indian Art 
League, Box 14592, Oklahoma City 
73114, for information as to how they 
can become members. 

The photo here was made at their 
first show. Their new show will be 
liung at the Historical Society Build- 
ing in Oklahoma City for viewing 
from June 24 to July 15 this year. 
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10 YEARS AGO IN 
OKLAHOMA TODAY 

When the wind from the west grows 
warm as wine 

And the sky bends down like a 
turquoise cup. 

When the wind that blows in from 
the bottom land 

Is sweet with the fragrance of 
corn heading up 

And the cattle rest in the shade at 
noon 

Then ifs June in Oklahoma, O ifs 
Oklahoma Janet 

When the prairies are green as a 
misty sea 

And the blue hills swim in the 
sudden heat. 

When the wild rose ^J^oo^ns by the 
quiet creek 

And the raincrow calls from 
some far retreat 
The mockingbird sings to the 
midnight moon. 

Then it*s June in Oklahoma, 0 it*s 
Oklahoma June! 

The poetic beauty of Eunice Scott 
Richardson's June Song faced a gor- 
geous Pink Dogwood and Rail Fence 
scenic by Jesse Brewer. 

Author Glenn Shirley narrated the 
rise and fall of the romantic 101 
Ranch, Full page color photos of the 
interior of Bartlesville's Woolaroc — 
and there is no more dramatic museum 
in America — were supplemented by 
two fine works of Western art from 
Frank Phillips' remarkable contribu- 
tion to Oklahoma's heritage. The two 
paintings were Battle of the Wolves 
by Charles Russell, and Morning Sun 
by Frank Tenny Johnson. 

Doris Dellinger's The Eternal Tri- 
angle makes humorous light of a 
mother's problems with two small 
boys, one still diaper size and the 
other barely beyond the same. Bess 
Rogers' cha rm ing The F airy R ing 
tells us what we didn't know regard- 
ing why the ring of toadstools in the 
yard gets bigger each year. You can 
acquire this antique issue of Okla- 
homa Today by sending your name, 
address, and $1.50 to Oklahoma To- 
day, Will Rogers Mem. Bldg., Okla- 
homa City 73105. 

The Oklahoma Scrapbook in the 
issue contains nostalgic notes from a 
decade ago about Grand Lakeys World 
Series of Sports Fishing, and MadilFs 
giant Lake Texoma Fish Fry. The 



original **surrey with the fringe on 
top" had just been received by the 
Lynn Riggs Memorial in Claremore. 
The University of Oklahoma Press 
had been especially honored for six 
books published that year. The Scrap- 
book closes with this clever parody 
by Edmond humorist H. C. Neal; 

The other night I attended a dinner 
where the chief speaker said news- 
papers ought to be more like tele- 
vision^ 

I have been pondering that remark. 
A possibility would be the listing of 
proper credits on every story. It 
might look something like this: 
GROUP ELECTS NEW 
PRESIDENT 

Joe Doaks, 35, of 1122 Anywhere 
St., was elected president Monday of 
the Edmond chapter of the Behave 
and Be Good society. He and other 
officers will be installed at the group^a 

next meeting. 
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The world premiere of the new 
musical Lorelei, in Oklahoma City on 
the night of February 26, was an 
event of excitement. Reviewers and 
the audience of 3200 were all in agree- 
ment: it is a great show! Carol Chan- 
ning had the audience “in the palm 
of her hand and she fed them gourmet 
food.” The verdict here is that Miss 
Channing, her Oklahoma co-star 
Tamara Long, and Lorelei will play 
a long and successful run on New 
York’s Broadway. Governor David 
Hall joined Carol Channing on stage 
during the curtain calls and on the 
following day the Governor and Mrs. 
Hall presented this Don Loewen por- 
trait to the star of the show. 


NEW BOOKS 

LOST AMERICA: From the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific, edited by Con- 
stance M. Greiff, pub. by Pyne Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey, $17,95. It is 
a saddening experience to turn 
through these pages of relic archi- 
tectural triumphs we have lost. When 
in this book we encounter Oklahoma’s 
Constitutional Hall, Guthrie, (page 
42); the Cherokee Female Seminary 
and Male Seminary, Tahlequah, (page 
49); the Allen Wright House, Boggy 
Depot (page 79); the Colcord House, 
Oklahoma City (page 107); the Baum 
Building, Oklahoma City (page 147); 
the Royal Hotel and Opera House, 


Guthrie (page 209); we lament their 
loss. We are proud to find them pic- 
tured among such other lost treasures 
as San Francisco’s Cliff House, Tuc- 
son’s San Augustin, Salt Lake’s Salt- 
air, New Mexico's Chisum Ranch 
House, Denver’s Tabor Opera House, 
251 historic western architectural 
treasures lost to fire or wrecking, 
crews, replaced by common modern 
buildings or turned into parking lots. 
But we are glad to have pictures of 
these memorable structures, preserved 
in a fine book like this one, 

THE CHILD STEALERS by Fred 
Grove, Doubleday & Co., New York, 
$4.95. An Oklahoma novelist who con- 
tinues to score successes in creative 
fiction is Norman’s Fred Grove. Here 
is a suspenseful tale of an evil dealer 
in kidnapping and ransom on the 
Western frontier. 

KATIE, KELLY & HECK, by 
Jack M. Bickham, Doubleday & Co., 
New York, $4,95, Jack Bickham’s re- 
cent novel The Apple Dumpling Gang 
will be made into a motion picture 
by the Walt Disney company. Here is 
one new and equally humorous, and 
equally meritorious for film treatJ 
ment. 

THE KINTA YEARS: An Okla-I 
homa Childhood, by Janice Holt 
Giles, Houghton Mifflin Company] 
Boston, $7.95. “What a stupendous 
discovery I had made! I, my family 
. . . everybody who lived in KintaJ 
lived in the very heart of the world! 
What a special place Kinta was. What] 
a special place to live. How fortunate 
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were the people chosen to live there. 
How had my father ever learned about 
it? And how had he managed to get 
us admitted to it? 

. Kinta was not only the hub 
of the earthly world, it was the hub 
of the sky, too. Kinta was located di- 
rectly under the center of the sky. It 
had to be, for the sun came up in the 
morning and rose to its greatest 
height when it was immediately above 
the town. Thus we were bound to be 
under the exact middle of the sky/' 
Childhood is an illusive time, best 
captured in memory. Here a much 
published author shares her memories 
of Oklahoma in the first quarter of 
this century. 

JAPANESE AMERICAN COOK 
BOOK by Marjorie W. Young, Droke 
House/Hallux, Atlanta, Ga., $5.95, 
During the six years her husband was 
stationed in Japan, Marjorie Young 
exchanged recipes — each of these 
dishes, whether American, French, 
German is adapted for preparation in 
a Japanese kitchen. There are Japan- 
ese recipes, too. The ingredients in 
adapting a familiar dish to the Japan- 
ese manner, and original Japanese 
dishes, make for unusual variety. The 
side by side presentation of these 
recipes in English and in Japanese 
provides interest. All combine to 
create things new, and tasty, tasty, 
oh so tasty, 

THE RAPE OF BERLIN by Lisa A. 
Slater, Pageant- Poseidon Ltd., Brook- 
lyn, $3,95, Enid's Lisa Slater was a 
teletypist at the German Army head- 
quarters in Berlin during World War 
II. Her's is a first-hand personal ex- 
perience account. It includes her own 
reactions to the Nazi leaders, Goer- 
ing, Goebbels, Himmler, who made the 
headlines. It is a grim book, of sad 
days and tragic events. Truly an “in- 
side’' story of a time we would like to 
forget, but should not. Eye-witness 
history of this type is rare, and of 
much value, 

CROWFOOT: Chief of the Blackfeet 
by Hugh A, Dempsey, University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, $7,95, The 
foreword by O.U* President Dr. Paul 
F* Sharp previews this biography of 
“a great Indian leader of the Cana- 
dian-American West*’ who “devoted 
his life to the welfare of his people/* 
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It IS valuable as an “analysis of a 
diplomat and peacemaker who led his 
people through the perilous times that 
transformed them from nomadic hunt- 
ers to reservation farmers, ranchers, 
and miners," Crowfoot “curbed his 
fierce warrior's resentment , , , and 
skillfully avoided involvement in the 
tragic and costly outbreaks that so 
often brought reprisals on neighboring 
tribes/* He . , , “embraced the doc- 
trine of one law for all people . , 
We fully agree with Dr, Sharp’s rec- 
ommendation. 


LONDON: in the Age of Chaucer, by 
A. R. Myers, University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, $3.50, A fascinating 
portrait of London in the 1300s, which 
reminds us that the problems of pov- 
erty and crime which occupy us today 
are minor when compared to the past. 
Yet in Chaucer's time as now good far 
exceeded bad. A fine word picture of 
the apprentice system, now usually 
maligned. Master and apprentice often 
developed a near father-son affection, 
and the author quotes cases of ap- 
prentices well -remembered with be- 
quests in their master’s will. Street 
names, i,e. Cowcross Street, Chicken 
Lane, Butchers Row, and subdivisions,, 
the Shambles, Cheapside, make inter- 
esting contrast to the pretentious 
names our subdividers choose today. 
Every aspect of early London is por- 
trayed in this worthy book in a dis- 
tinguished series. 


SUN, SOIL, AND SURVIVAL: An 
Introduction to Soils, by Kermit C, 
Berger, University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, $7.95, The preface states 
, . this book has a simple mission: 
to introduce, in the clearest language 
possible, the basic facts of plant nu- 
trition, and plant requirements, Sun, 
Soil and Survival is intended for those 
who have had no previous, or very 
limited, training in either soils or 
chemistry. It has been found useful 
not only by college and high school 
students but also by farmers, voca- 
tional-agricultural students and work- 
ers, fertilizer salesmen and dealers, 
and home gardeners/' The book then 
proceeds to fulfill its stated mission. 
It will help you with your front lawn, 
flower garden, or farm production. In 
our time of high ecological interest, 
it is of special interest. 
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When we started from the southern- 
most tip of South America to ride 
over 20,000 miles to Alaska, Okla- 
homa did not lay on our itinerary. 
Yet when tragedy hit us unexpected- 
ly at the Mexico-Texas border, our 
four Argentine horses dying while in 
quarantine, it was an Oklahoman who 
offered us the kind of mounts we 
needed to complete the longest ride 
in history — Choctaw ponies, some of 
the purest mustangs to be found any- 
where in the United States* Thus, out 
of grieving loss, grew one of the most 
positive experiences of our twelve- 
country journey; getting acquainted 
with Oklahoma. 

So it was that we found ourselves 
in the heart of Pushmataha County 
one Sunday morning in April. A Mex- 
ican friend, on his way back to his 
job in Chicago, had given us a ride 
in his car. When we turned off on 
to county roads that led us into the 
Kiamichi Mountains, we knew that 
we had come to the right place* After 
almost a decade of traveling, we were 
about to discover an America we had 
not known. 

Medicine Springs, where Gilbert 
Jones lives with his wife, a bunch of 
leopard cattle dogs and a herd of mus- 
tangs, is an historic site. The mineral 
waters have a reputation for their 
healing power. After so many years 
of having had to abstain from drinking 
water for fear of contamination, it was 
a marvelous sensation to take a deep 
drink from this clear spring. Those 
days spent in the silent forest clad in 
fresh spring foliage gave us the cour- 
age to pick ourselves up from sorrow 
and start out once again on our jour- 
ney toward Alaska, 

Gilbert and Bertha had home- 
steaded in Texas and New Mexico, 
but it was m the Pushmataha hills 
that they finally found home. As we 
went about breaking and training the 
horses they had given us, we learned 
what it was that had brought them 
here. They had discovered a place 
where time was not money, but an 
opportunity to enjoy conversation, 
hunt, trade horses, or just sit on the 
porch as the sun dipped down 
through the trees. One day I asked 
Gilbert why he didn^t sell more of 
his horses. He just chuckled and said, 
'T can't really afford to make any 
more money/' They had all the com- 
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forts they desired and could spend 
their days the way they chose. Look- 
ing at them, there was no doubt about 
it; the best things in life are free. 

Our new mustangs were just barely 
gentled when we started off along 
the logging roads through the Kiamichi 
Mountains toward Tuskahoma. The 
grey that Elly rode had come in with 
a group of mares at five years old, 
unused to the sight or scent of a 
human being. The paint had earned 
a name as an outlaw, having bucked 
his way through several owners. To be 
on the safe side, he was assigned to 
carry the pack which was strapped 
down with a diamond hitch. I rode a 
buckskin we had purchased from a 
neighbor. He was broken, but was 
rope shy and spooky. By staying on 
logging roads, zigzagging our way 
north, we were able to keep away 
from traffic and off the highway about 
90% of the time. This had many ad- 
vantages, As an elderly woman who 
had moved back to her parent's home- 
stead after a hectic life in California 
put it, ''On these back roads you find 
the real people." 

After all the news media tells you 
about muggings, theft, and housewives 
taking courses in self defense, it was 
a wonderful thing to have the Albion 
Ogee family tell us how to get to their 
farm. They told us that even though 
they wouldn't be there when we ar- 
rived the door would be open. Just 
make ourselves at home. This made 
us recall the shepherd huts in Ar- 
gentina where the door is always open 

to the traveler on horseback. The 
gaucho stocks these shacks with food 
and the stranger is expected to help 
himself. In the vast Patagonia where 
distances are great and people scarce 
this custom has grown out of necessi- 
ty, but to find this existing in the 
United States in 1972 was a surprise. 

In a small town there is no more 
important institution than the general 
store. More can be found there than 
food, horseshoes, or bandaids. It is 
the unofficial communication center. 
The news of our arrival in Ashland 
spread out from the grocery store like 
circles around a stone tossed in a 
placid pond. People began coming in 
to offer feed for our tired horses. We 
were escorted to an empty house that 
would be ours for as long as we wanted 
to stay. That evening "'our" front 
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yard filled with young and old alike. 
Our life on horseback seemed to re- 
kindle memories among the older 
folks who told us how their parents 
had come here by covered wagon 
when Oklahoma had been opened at 
the turn of the century. They did not 
have to ask why we had set out on 
such a long journey, Their own past 
told them why, and they found it 
easy to identify with our thirst for 
discovery. When we saddled up to 
leave two days later, several of the 
young folks came along on horseback, 
clearly wishing that they could ac- 
company us all the way to Alaska. 

Many of the folks around Ashland 
commute to McAlester to work in 
industry. Their farms are relatively 
small, and they supplement their in- 
comes to purchase more acreage. We 
had dinner with a plumber who was 
buying land so that someday he could 
raise horses. The next day we lunched 
with a building contractor who was 
buying land next to his father's old 
homestead with the aim of expanding 
his cattle production. We visited with 
several part-time ranchers who worked 
at the North American-Rockweli 
Corporation, 

Bigger may seem better to some, 
but not to two young photographers 
who had chosen to work in Ada. 
''There is more freedom in a small 
outfit and room for a personal ap- 
proach,” Charles Stacey of Channel 
10 said, Don Cook of the Ada Eve- 
ning News agreed emphatically. Near- 
ly every photograph he publishes in 
the paper has his unique stamp on 
it. Obviously he is given plenty of 
elbowroom in which to work, for his 
portraits of Ada old-timers have won 
nationwide acclaim, 

Charles joined us on horseback for 
a day to make a documentary film 
about our life on the trail. As we 
trotted along his cameras wobbled and 
sometimes the ears of his borrowed 
mount would show up in front of the 
lens. When we kidded him about this, 
he smiled and said that it would lend 
authenticity to the film. He let his 
camera sweep across a meadow and 
then up along a row of cedars. 

“This beats shooting auto crashes 
and fires,” he said, “"Diis is the kind 
of thing people can identify with,” 

To stress the positive side of life 
is the goal of both Charles and Don, 


who recently completed a joint doc- 
umentary on creativity. Meeting 
media men like these two made us feel 
hopeful about a grassroots movement 
to alter the one-sided portrayal of the 
negative aspects of modern living that 
is so prevelant nowadays. 

Covering only twenty miles a day 
on horseback is not a mode of travel 
for those in a hurry. But for someone 
interested in getting to know people 
and feeling the pulse of a region 
there is no better way. With intuition 
and chance often our only guides, 
we meet people of all kinds. We may 
even get a better cross-section of 
opinion than the experts who take 
the polls. Just as a chain of coinci- 
dences led us from Antlers to Ashland 
to Ada and finally to Amber, intuition 
led us down the lane to a farm owned 
by C. F. Taylor. When we asked per- 
mission to graze our horses in his field 
overnight, he told us we could stay 
at his home for as long as we cared 
to remain. Just a handshake and 
glance was enough to make me realize 
we had found an unusual individual, 
one we could form a friendship with 
in a very short time. 

Talking is not just a pastime for 
Oklahoma fanners, or for writers like 
ourselves. It is a way of sifting 
through the complex issues of the 
day. We sat up until after midnight 
chatting with Clyde Taylor, He was 
like many we met, a man who 
thought things through for himself. 
As I listened to hhn predict the fu- 
ture of agriculture I recalled the old 
saying, “The deepest thinker is the 
farthest traveled.” Clyde Taylor’s con- 
clusions were as profound as any mo- 
bile scholar's. I sat back in awe as 
this thoughtful man outlined a plan 
for a de- centralized democratic socie- 
ty that bore remarkable similarity to 
Frank Lloyd Wright's conception in 
Green Acres. 

The farther west we marched, the 
bigger became the farms. Now we saw 
huge tractors and combines with air- 
conditioned cabs moving across sec- 
tions of wheat, barley, maize, peanuts, 
and cotton. Between Hydro and 
Thomas we stopped over for a few 
days in the Mennonite community, 
guests of the Richard Waters family. 

“Caught in the squeeze between 
rising costs and low prices, we family 
farmers have been forced to expand 


to 600 acres or more just to survive,” 
Richard explained as he turned his 
tractor with a cotton planter of his 
own design in tow, 

“Will farms have to get bigger and 
bigger?” I asked over the roar of the 
engine. 

“No. We're working about as much 
as we can. Several big companies tha^ 
bought up large chunks of land have 
gone out of business. They can't com’; 
pete with the family farmers for ef? 
ficiency,” 

Whether or not you agree wit!' 
Richard Waters or with C. F. Taylo. 
you respect their opinions because, 
they have developed out of a lifetime' 
of experience. I learned that the las 
thing you expect to find in rura 
Oklahoma is conformity. Everyone wci 
met lived life on his terms and drev 
his own conclusions. Gilbert Joneij 
was as different from Charles Stacej 
as C. F. Taylor was from Richard' 
Waters. Yet I am sure that these an 
the kind of people who could com*; 
together in a town meeting and dis 
cuss things rationally. For when i 
man has space and time in which tc 
develop himself, he will be uniqui 
and strong and respect others for 
ing the same, ^ 

I regret that there is not space itt 
describe the many other fine peopl^ 
we met who shared their homes anc 
themselves with us as we travelec 
through Oklahoma. As we continue uf 
along the Rocky Mountains towarc 
Alaska we shall often think of tht 
Oklahomans who became our friendsj 
They were just “common people,” t<? 
use their own words, yet their lives 
spoke louder than words. Indeed 
American democracy is to survive th4 
perils of increasing centralization anc| 
collectivization and find new direc; 
tions, these are the people, rugged in! 
dividuals, who must make themselveg 
heard above the cacophonic din 
reckless change. Now is the time t^ 
ask what the price of mushroomini 
material progress is and whether it is 
worth paying. With the Oklahomans 
we can agree emphatically^ — ^it is the 
quality of individual life that counts! 
not bigness, riches, or the dulling se^ 
curity of a mammoth welfare umbreL 
la that shuts out the very sun tha1 
gives the strength to grow, and free' 
dom. 
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An address that has been committed to memory fay 
several million young men across America in the 
twenty- two years that the National Headquarters of 
the United States Jaycees has been located in Tulsa 

B0X7 

BOULDER P?\RK 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


BY jOHN HARTMAN 

On a hill overlooking Tulsa’s Boul- 
der Park on the north, and the Arkan- 
sas River on the west, lies the at- 
tractive home of the Jaycees, which 
annually draws thousands of visitors 
from all parts of the country attend- 
ing various meetings and seminars or 
just dropping by while on vacation or 
in Tulsa on business. 

The U.S. Jaycees came to Tulsa in 
1950 thanks to the hard work and 
dedication of the Tulsa and Okla- 
homa Jaycees, led by Dick Gode. The 
bid was accepted in 1946 and Tulsans 
contributed $100,000 in funds to start 
the construction of the War Memorial 
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Headquarters building. The initial 
two-story building was completed in 
1950 at a cost of $250^000 and was 
dedicated to the young men who lost 
their lives in World War IL Today, 
plaques of native stone or wood from 
each state in the union adorn the 
lobby and honor the war dead, and 
the building is nearing the completion 
of its fourth addition since the orig- 
inal construction. 

The growing building reflects a 
similar growth in membership from 
1,800 chapters to 6,400 across the 
country since coming to Tulsa. The 
membership today stands at 325,000 
young men between the ages of 18 
and 35 with projected growth to near 
one million in the next decade. And 
the organization is changing at a fast 
and furious pace to keep up with the 
growth and needs of the nation's com- 
munities. The change in thinking and 
philosophy of the Jaycees organiza- 
tion is reflected in the dropping of 
the name Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce” back in 1965 to the more sim- 
ple and representative name, ‘'The 
United States Jaycees.” There never 
was any official connection with the 
Chamber of Commerce organization 
and it has been years since the young 
men making up the membership were 
mostly comprised of young executives 
whose membership was based more on 
business reasons than civic better- 
ment. The U.S. Jaycees are a separate 
and independent civic organization, 
one whose size and national scope 
ranks with the Lions, Kiwanis and 
Rotary organizations despite having 
an age limitation. And it is the only 
one headquartered in Oklahoma, thus 
adding another button to pop for 
state boosters. 

The age limitation is only one of 
the differences that makes the Jay- 
cees unique among civic organizations, 
but it is a major one. Each year, thou- 
sands of Jaycees “age out” when they 
turn 36, providing a rich recruiting 
ground for other community and civic 
groups. Thousands of these former 
members retain close ties with their 
local chapters and the national or- 


ganization through associate member- 
ship in the local units and member- 
ship in The United States Jaycees 
Statesmen, an organization similar to 
an alumni association of a college or 
university. These former members in- 
clude such illuminaries as President 
Richard Nixon and Chief Justice 
Warren Burger who continue their as- 
sociation with the Jaycees and re- 
ceive many of the same publications 
and materials that regular members 
do. 

The current women's lib movement 
is bringing pressure on the Jaycees 
to change its male-only requirement 
and the future may soon see that 
change and an even larger member- 
ship than called for by projections. 
But that day is yet to come and it 
will take major lobbying efforts for 
women members to become a reality. 
The first membership requirement 
change in the organization's 52 year 
history took place just this past sum- 
mer at the 1972 convention in Atlanta 
where the delegates lowered the age 
requirement from 21 to 18. But even 
with the full support of the national 
and state officers, this change took 
two conventions to pass by the dele- 
gates. So the nature of the animal 
precludes sudden change in tradition- 
al membership requirements, but 
doesn’t rule out change once the mem- 
bership is ready for it. 

One place where change is more 
apparent is in the activities and proj- 
ects being planned and implemented 
by the national headquarters, the state 
organizations and the local chapters. 
The beauty pageant sponsors and 
park bench painters that once were 
typical of Jaycees projects have been 
replaced by the sponsorship of low 
income and elderly housing, environ- 
ment protection, venereal disease 
eradication, drug abuse prevention 
and education, crime and rehabiUta- 
tion projects and many, many more. 
In fact, the U.S. Jaycees this year are 
implementing almost $1 million in 
federal grants in these important 
areas along with another half a mil- 
lion in funds from private foundations 
and major corporations. Sponsors like 
Chevrolet, Allstate, Pepsi-Cola, and 
Connecticut Mutual (to name but a 
few) are among the corporations join- 
ing with the Jaycees to attack the na- 
tion's problems with positive action 
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and solutions. 

One program bringing more and 
more recognition to the Jaycees is the 
major effort now underway to bring 
convicts and ex-convicts back into so- 
ciety in a way that will prevent their 
return to prison after release. From 
the establishment of one chapter be- 
hind bars in 1963, the Jaycees Cor- 
rections program has grown to over 
200 chapters in prisons across the 
country, including the El Reno Fed- 
eral Reformatory and the Lexington 
Correctional Facility in Oklahoma. 
Not only does this program allow con- 
structive activity behind bars through 
full membership in the Jaycees, an 
important part is the effort to inte- 
grate the ex-con back into society 
upon release. This entails such pro- 
grams as making the ex-con a member 
of a chapter in the city where he 
lives, helping him find a job and 
giving him the encouragement and 
friendship he needs to keep him going 
until be is again accepte?d as a work- 
ing member of society. The Jaycees 
have been so successful at this that 
the recidivism rate (of ex -cons going 
back to prison) is only between 15 
and 20 per cent while the national 
rate is nearer 85 per cent. Some 10,000 
plus Jaycees are now in institutional 
chapters with an additional 8-9,000 
ex-cons in outside local chapters. A 
remarkable record, one which no fed- 
eral or state rehabilitative agency has 
been able to match. 

Recognition programs are also a big 
part of Jaycees activities across the 
country with local, state and national 
awards being presented to thousands 
of outstanding civic leaders and young 
men each year. On the national level, 
the U.S. Jaycees annually recogniite 
the Ten Outstanding Young Men and 
the four Outstanding Young Fanners. 
Easily the best known is the Ten 
Outstanding Young Men Awards 
Congress which this year was held 
in January in the Mormon Taber- 
nacle in Salt Lake City, Utah. The 
master of ceremonies was Chet Hun- 
tley and it was aired live on the 225 
stations of the Public Broadcasting 
System. 

A major part was played by Okla- 
homans in this production. Not only 
were two of the winners nominated 
by Oklahomans, an Oklahoma film 
crew from Tulsa visited each of the 


ten winners in all parts of the coun- 
try and filmed them in their own 
homes and environments. The com- 
pleted film was shown to the tele- 
vision audience as well as those in 
attendance at the event. And, of 
course, all the planning for the event 
originated and was din^cted from the 
Tu Isa headqu a rter s. 

Past winners of the Ten Outstand- 
ing Young Men designation from 
Oklahoma included such well known 
residents as Mike Gorman U948), 
Bud Wilkinson (1949), Fred Harris 
(1965), and James Jones (1968). 
They joined such famed names as 
Richard Nixon, Howard Hughes, Pat 
Boone, Orson Welles, John Kennedy, 
William Saroyan, Charles Percy, 
Leonard Bernstein, Gerald Ford, 
Ralph Nader, Dr. Tom Dooley, and 
Jerome Cavanaugh— among the many 
selected over the years as being out- 
standing before they turned 36 and 
before many of them had achieved 
their real fame. 

The nerve center for all this effort 
lies in Tulsa, The original 8250,000 
headquarters has been doubled in size 
with the completion of the most re- 
cent addition in January of this year 
( 1973 ) . The new^ addition added more 
than $7(K),000 to the now total cost 
of the building of SL2 million. The 
25,000 square foot, two-story addition 
emphasizes the split level effect of 
the building caused by the hill on 
which it lies. The two stories connect 
with the top two stories of the orig- 
inal three-story building. The 22nd 
street entrance makes the building ap- 
pear to be only one story as it meets 
ground level at that point. The build- 
ing was designed and laid out to re- 
tain the beautiful and towering trees 
already on the site. 

Included in the new section of the 
building will be the print shop. Local 
Chapter Service Center, mail room, 
and sales department. The sales de- 
partment annually rings up a volume 
of $S00,000-plus and ships to all parts 
of the country. Stock items include 
the normal emblematic jewelry, cer- 
tificates and plaques, but also includes 
such personal items as watches, suit- 
cases, rings, travel kits, sweatshirts 
and windbreakers. Many of the items 
are purchased through Tulsa and 
state manufacturers and suppliers. 

The print shop annually produces 
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hundreds of manuals, and other ma- 
terials for local chapter distribution* 
The volume is so great that Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City printers find the 
Jaycees headquarters a fertile ground 
for business. The Local Chapter Serv- 
ice Center is the distribution center 
for the materials produced by the 
print shop, but it also stocks mate- 
rials from sources such as state and 
federal agencies, other civic organiza- 
tions and private companies that can 
provide assistance in carrying out 
Jaycees projects. Materials flow out 
in a never ending stream as they are 
either requested or provided through 
implementation of new programs. 

Some 100 employees are the life- 
blood of the headquarters operation 
with 70-pIus being Oklahomans* Some 
35 of the total are staff officers and 
the rest support personneL It is the 
staff officer group that maintains a 
high percentage of out-of-state em- 
ployees, most of whom have been 
Jaycees active on the local and state 
level. A young, mobile group of men, 
the turnover is such that would fright- 
en a regular company, but not one 
that “retires'" their members at such 
an early age. Whatever the case, it 
insures a constant flow of new fami- 
lies in and out of Tulsa as new mem- 
bers join the staff and others move 
on to bigger and better things. The 
current staff officers includes repre- 
sentatives from Ohio, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, New Hampshire, Oregon, 
Montana, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Mississippi, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Virginia, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Utah, Indiana, New York, and, 
of course, Oklahoma. The most fam- 
ous of the out-of-staters is the current 
National President, Sam Winer of 
West Virginia. The U.S. Jaycees each 
year elect a new president and each 
year that president comes to Tulsa 
to live for his year's term of office. 
President Sam Winer came from the 
small community of New Martins- 
ville, West Virginia where he worked 
his way up through the ranks from 
local president to state president to 
National Vice President and, finally, 


National President. Sam, his wife, 
Sue, and two children occupy a beau- 
tiful $80,000 home in Southeast Tulsa 
known to Jaycees across America as 
the “Jaycees White House/' a name 
originally given in jest but now ac- 
cepted as representing to the Jaycees 
organization the same as the White 
House does to the President of the 
U.S. While the National President 
travels some 500,000 miles during his 
term of office, his home is in Tulsa 
and some now famous men have spent 
their year as residents of Tulsa and 
Oklahoma. Included in this group are 
the current Governor of Kentucky, 
Wendell Ford, and the President of 
Handy Associates (one of the nation's 
largest management recruitment 
firms), Jim Skidmore. Other former 
residents who served as National 
Presidents now serve on the White 
House staff, in legislative seats and 
in major corporations throughout the 
country. 

Thousands of Jaycees make the trip 
to Tulsa each year. Two major meet- 
ings drawing over 5(K) Jaycees at each 
are held annually and several dozen 
seminars and other meetings draw 
hundreds more visitors. Nationally 
famous personalities such as Ralph 
Nader and Hugh O'Brien are among 
recent visitors to the Jaycees head- 
quarters. But the most steady flow 
of visitors comes from members trav- 
eling through Oklahoma on vacation 
or business. Tours are given almost 
daily and in the peak vacation pe- 
riods, seve ral may be in pro gress 
simultaneously. A look at the guest 
book notes recent visitors from Alaska, 
Texas, Missouri and Massachusetts. 

The City of Tulsa has laid claim 
to several titles over the years in- 
cluding America's Most Beautiful 
City" and “Oil Capital of the World," 
but the title that means most to Jay- 
cees in this country and abroad is 
“The Young Men's Capital of the 
World," and while that might be de- 
bated by some, it's truer than many 
people would think. For the U.S. 
Jaycees (started in this country in 
1920) has seen the birth of a world- 
wide organization, Jaycees Interna- 
tional (JCI), that now covers the 
globe in some 86 different countries. 
Since the U.S. Jaycees make up the 
largest portion of the worldwide mem- 
bership, the other nations look to the 


Tulsa headquarters for much assist- 
ance, guidance and implementation of 
new programs. Foreign visitors are 
also comixionplace in the Jaycees 
headquarters and employees have 
long accepted the sight of unfamiliai 
faces and nationalities as the regular 
order of business. (Jaycees Interna- 
tional was once part of the Tulsa 
headquarters, but now has its own 
headquarters in Coral Gables, 
Florida ) . 

So that’s part of the story of the 
United States Jaycees and its Tulsa 
headquarters. It could be embellished 
indefinitely, but it wouldn't tell a 
reader more about the Jaycees than 
repeating the simple words of the 
Jaycee Creed, written by C. William 
Brownfield and adopted in 1946: 

We Believe: 

That faith in God gives meaning 
and purpose to human life. , 
That the brotherhood of man 
transcends the sovereignty oi 
nations. 

That economic justice can best 
be won by free men through 
free enterprise. | 

That government should be of i 
laws rather than of men. , 
That earth's great treasury lies i 
in human personality. 

And that service to humanity is 
the best work of life. i 

Simple words, but a statement oi 
purpose that membere of the United 
States Jaycees live by and that the 
100 employees of the national headn 
quarters in Tulsa work by as they‘ 
serve those members. So for those 
Oklahomans not aware the U.S. Jay^ 
cees are a proud part of their state 
and future, perhaps this will let thent 
know the Jaycees are here and herd 
to stay. That's because the Jayce^| 
like Tulsa and Oklahoma and ap* 
predate the friendliness and help 
that continues today long after that 
initial effort in 1946 brought the na-r 
tional headquarters to Tulsa. Visit 
the U.S. Jaycees Headquarters when 
in Tulsa: they'll be glad to see you. i 

About ihe author: John H art man is 
of iho nathre OklaHomani on the Staff of 
The UM. Jaycees. Born in Okiahom.a Vityi 
and a graduate of Edmond High Bohool ttnj 
Ventral Btate IJniver&itVi he is enrrentl}^^ 
serving the Jayeees as Manager of PublicaA 
Hons and Editor of FUl^URE Magaisinel 
the officiat imhUmiion. | 
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“Broadly speaking a rock is an essential part of the crust 
of the earth, and includes loose material, like sand, mud, 
or volcanic ashes, as well as compact and solid masses, like 
sandstone and granite. Rocks are aggregates of minerals, 
either several minerals grouped together, as are mica, 
quartz and feldspar to make granite, or large quantifies of 
a single mineral, like quartz to make sandstone." 

— Frederic Brewster Loomis 

Field Book of Common Rooks and Minerals 
Pub. by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


OKLAHOMA ROCKS 
ANO ROCKHOUNDS 



In an Oklahoma landscape 
few objects are found which 
are more common than rocks* 

Large and small, they are so 
common that most people have 
a tendency to ignore them 
whenever possible, and to work 
around them when it isn't. 

They are a nuisance to the 
farmer, who must clear his 
field of rocks in preparation for 
cultivation, and a menace to 
the motorist when thrown by a 
spinning wheel, yet there is 
something about them which 
causes people from all walks 
of life to bring home a coUec* 
tion of * 'pretty rocks," picked 
up along the roadside during 
a vacation trip* 

The number of persons in- 
volved in this informal type of 
rock collecting would be impos- 
sible to estimate* As a matter 
of record, however, there are 
no less than twelve rock and 
mineral clubs in Oklahoma, 
with a combined membership of ap- 
proximately 1,126, to whom the col- 
lecting of specimen rocks and min- 
erals is not only an absorbing study. 


Callixyfon tree ’ — * 

East Centrai State Campus — Ada 
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but also a fascinating hobby* 
The Oklahoma clube, located 
in Tulaa, Oklahoma City, Bar^ 
tlesville, Ponca City, Miami, 
Enid, Ada, Stillwater, Hobart, 
Elk City, Guymon, and Altus, 
are affiliated with the 14-state 
Rocky Mountain Federation of 
Mineralogical Societies* Four 
Oklahomans have served as 
presidents of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Federation; Domer L, 
Howard of Oklahoma City 
(1959), Dr* Albert L, Kidwell 
of Tulsa (1964), D* B* McLen- 
nan of Oklahoma City (1967), 
and Lynn BOlaux of Tulsa 
(1972)* 

The Rocky Mountain Fed- 
eration will hold its annual 
rock show and convention in 
Oklahoma City, June 15-17, 
1973, with an anticipated 8,000 
to 10,000 persons in attendance. 
Known collectively as **Rock- 
hounds,” club members are in- 
terested in all rocks, but it 
doesn't take long among them to dis- 
cover that each person has his own 
particular interest too* D* B. McLen- 
nan estimates a possible 65 per cent of 
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Oklahoma Rockhounds to be divided 
about equally between the lapidary 
arts (gem cutting and polishing), and 
mineral collecting, while the remain- 
ing 35 percent might be interested in 
jewelry and silver mounting, fossil 
collecting, or carving decorative ob- 
jects from soft minerals. 

Women make as avid Rockhounds 
as do men, and not only do the vari- 
ous clubs sponsor regular field trips 
to find specimens, it is not at all un- 
usual for families to plan entire vaca- 
tions as rock hunting expeditions. 

Some published works have indi- 
cated that Oklahoma is lacking in min- 
erals of interest to Rockhounds, but 
this is true only in the case of gem 
quality materials. Some years ago 
small amounts of smokey quartz, zir- 
cons, and garnets were found in a 
certain area of the state, but not only 
were the quantities limited, the area 
is now included in a military reserva- 
tion and therefore inaccessible to the 
public. It can be said, however, that 
insofar as other types of materials are 
concerned Oklahoma can provide a 
variety which will be attractive to any 
Rockhoimd. 

Petrified wood, for example, can be 
found in nearly every section of the 
state, but that found in the vicinity of 
Ada is generally identified as Callixy- 
lon Petrified Wood. This may be of 
little interest to a layman, but to a 
Rockhound it means the fossil dates 
from the Geological age known as the 
Devonian, 350 to 400 million years 
ago, and hence is some of the oldest 
known petrified wood in the world. 

There are the Barite Rose rocks, 
the state rock of OkJalioma, found in 
the Noble area east of Norman. This 
is nearly an exclusive item with the 
state since similar formations are 
found in only two other areas of the 
world, Libya and Canada. There have 
recently been reports of the Rose Rock 
bein g found at other loca ti ons, but 
to date these reports have yet to be 
confirmed. 
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Another rather exclusive treasure, 
the Hour Glass Selenite crystals, are 
found in the Great Salt Plains of 
northwestern Oklahoma. These crys- 
tals each have a dark design in its 
center bearing a resemblance to an 
hour glass, from which is derived its 
name, and they are found both singly 
and in clusters — some being quite 
large. 

The gypsum country around Way- 
noka yields a number of interesting 
specimens, one of which is known as 
the Rattlesnake Egg, This is a 
rounded rock with black and white 
designs, and when polished it resem- 
bles to some extent the markings of 
the rattlesnakes of the surrounding 
area. 

It is impossible, of course, to list 
here all the rocks and minerals of 
Oklahoma, but there are a few others 
which should at least be mentioned. 
In northeastern Oklahoma is the 
world’s largest deposit of Tripoli, a 
fine-grained, non-cemented silica for- 
mation used for filtration purposes and 
also as an abrasive. Rosebud Agate 
and petrified woods are found in the 
upper Cimarron valley. Banded Chert 
in the Spavinaw area. Alabaster de- 
posits in the vicinity of the Alabaster 
Caverns State Park, and numerous 
arrowheads, usually made of flint, are 
found in every section of the state. 
In addition there are many varieties 
of fossils: Brachiopods, Crinoid stems 
and bulbs, leaf prints, ammonites, and 
Horn Coral, to name just a few. Most 
of these can be picked up in various 
locations, but the Horn Coral has 
thus far been found only in the Bar- 
tlesville area. 

Perhaps the most spectacular 
phase of rock collecting is the dis- 
play of fluorescent specimens. Very 
ordinary appearing rocks when exam- 
ined under an ultra violet light will 
sometimes glow in brilliant red, blue, 
green or yellow, depending upon 
which minerals are present. It should 
be noted, however, that not all min- 


erals are fluorescent, and even thost 
which do fluoresce may not alwayi 
react to the ultra violet light in tht 
same way. Calcite, for example, maj 
fluor^ce a bright red or yellow, oi 
it may not fluoresce at all. The rea 
son for these different reactions tc 
the UV light is said to be bits oi 
foreign matter mixed into the calcite 
so as a matter of fact the only waj 
to be certain whether or not any giver 
specimen will fluoresce is to examine 
it under the ultra violet lamp. 

It is also important to remember 
that ultra violet lights fall into twe 
categories — long wave and short wave 
and some minerals will fluoresce onl} 
under one, while others will fluoresce 
on either. 

Rockhounds, of course, the same 
other collectors, give varying amount 
of space in their homes to the hobby 
Some have rock specimens on displa^' 
in nearly every room of the house 
while others have allotted a com 
paratively small area to the rock case[ 
and cabinets housing their exhibits. 

But one thing is certain — -once ; 
person is bitten by the rock huntini 
bug it seems to become a permanen 
affliction for which there is no knowj 
cure. And if you really don’t want t 
spend the next several hours lookin; 
at rocks, you had better not ask ; 
Rockhound to show you his collection 
for he’ll take you up on the reques 
before you have time to change you- 
mind. 

A person caught in such a situatioi 
might have a surprise awaiting hin 
though, for as his host escorts hin 
from point to point in the displa; 
rooms he is likely to keep up a rim 
nlng commentary on the rocks bein 
exhibited, where they were found am 
how they were formed. As the spec 
tator looks and listens he is likely 
find himself thinking of places a 
home where display cases could b 
placed^ — if he could just find tim 
to get started on a collection of hi 
own — and lo, another Rockhound ma 
be born. 

I 
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Apr.l Indian Territorial Homes Tour^.Wagoner 
Apr. 1-30 ioe Beeler Indian Art Show Muskogee 
A^.2 Expression73(TiC) Tulsa 
Apr.2*7 Jim Shoulders Rodeo School .. Henryetta 
Apr.4 Chorale Concert (ORU). Tulsa 
Apr.4 Annual Flower Show. . Ponca City 
Apr.47 RCA Shrine Rodeo . Ardmore 
Apr.4'21 The Boys from Syracuse(Theater Center) Okia City 
Apr.5 Orchesis Recital (CSU) Edmond 
Apr.5-7 “An Evening of One Acts” (Living Arts) Tulsa 
Apr.6 Dance Recital (CSU) . Edmond 
Apr .6 Tulsa vs Omaha (ice hockey) Tulsa 
Apr.6-7 Arts Festival -Seminole 
Apr.6-21 "As You Like ir aittle Theater) Tulsa 
Every Sat The Drunkard and Olio (Spotlight).. .Tulsa 
Apr.7 Barbershop Quartets (Municipal) Tulsa 
Apr.7 Square Dance Festival ..Tulsa 
Apr.7 Parade and Music Festival Pawnee 
Apr.7 Aft Festival (CSU) . Edmond 
Apr.7*8 Arts Festival _EI Reno 
Apr .7-8 Shrine Horse Show Muskogee 
Apr.7*3 Antique Car Club Swap Meet Alva 
Apr.8,10 Okla City Symphony Okia City 
Apr.8 Eastern Okia Dogwood Tour. Okia City 
Apr.8'29 Azalea Festival Muskogee 
Apr.9 Philharmonic “Opera Night". Tulsa 
Apr.9 Pee Wee Rodeo.Stigler 
April N.Y. Brass Quintet _McAlester 
April Kinder Konzert (Symphony) Okia City 
Apr.l2 Brown Bag Concert (Symphony) Okia City 
Apr.l2 Spring Style Show Stigler 
A^.l2 Salt Lake City Symphony (NWSC)_ Alva 
Apr. 12-14 Sooner Scandals (OU) Norman 
Aprl2-14 OCU Inv. Tennis Tournament Okia City 
Apr.12-14 "You Can't Take It With You" (ORU) .Tulsa 
Aprl2-14 “Harvey" (ORU) Tulsa 
Apr.12-14 Intercollegiate Rodeo. Weatherford 
Apr.12-14 China Painters Convention _ Bartlesville 
Aprl3-14 High School Speech Tournament (CSU) Edmond 
Apr.13-15 Environment Fair. Okia City 
Apr 13-15 Green Country Jamboree .Tulsa 
Apr.13-16 89ers vs Indianapolis (baseball) Okia City 
Aprl3-16 Oilers vs Evansville (basebalD.Tulsa 
Aprl3-30 Treasure of Terra Ferma (Planetarium) Okia City 
Aprl4 Buck Owens Country-Western Show Tulsa 
Apr.l4 Opera II Trovatore (Spphony) Okia City 
Apr.l4 Progress Day Celebration Moore 
Apr.14-15 Azalea Arts and Crafts Show Muskogee 
Apr.14,16,18 Children’s Theater^Tulsa 
Aprl5 Jazz Band Concert Okia City 
Apr. 15 Zoo Concert (symphony) . Okla City 
Aprl5 Early Iris Show Okla City 
Aprl5 “The Carpenters" . Okla City 
Apr. 15-16 Great Larnbda Circus .. Tulsa 
Apr.15-22 Caravanners Spring Rally..Clinton 
Apr. 16-22 Festival of Arts Okla City 
Apr.l7 ORU Spphony Tulsa 
Apr.l7 Choral Concert (CSU) Edmond 
Apr.17-20 89ers vs Evansville (basebalD Okla City 
Apr.17-20 Oilers vs Indianapolte (baseball) Tulsa 
Apr.l8-Mayl3 Art Exhibit (OCU) Okla City 
Apr.19-21 “Night of the Auk" (CSU)... Edmond 
Apr.19-21 College Rodeo . Tonkawa 
Apr.19-21 Children's Opera (OU) Norman 
Apr.19-21 89er Celebration ^hrie 
Apr.19-21 Cimarron Territory Celebration Beaver 
Apr.20 Bluegrass Music Festival (ORU) .Tulsa 
ApriO-21 Cheyenne-Arapaho Celebration Clinton 
Apr.20-22 Arabian Horse Show Tulsa 

Apr20-22 89ers Day Rodeo_ Norman 
April Festival of the Arts Clinton 
April World Champ. Cow Chip Throwing Beaver 
Apr.21 Community Easter Egg Hunt . Elk City 
April-22 Easter Pageant Kenton 

Apri2 Easter Pageant Wewoka 

Apr.22 Easter Services by the Lake -Eufaula 
Apri2 Easter Egg Hunt Ponca City 
Apri2 Loewenguth Strings (Philbrook)- Tulsa 
Apri2 Johnny Mathis Show Okla City 

Apri2-29 Loners on Wheels Rally- Cherokee 
Apr.22-Mayl3 Dogwood Art Festrval Poteau 
Apri4 Band Concert (CSU)_ Edmond 


Apri4-28 "No Place to be Somebody" (OU) Norman 
Apri4*29 Recreational Vehicle Show -Okla City 
Apri4-29 “Shelly, or the Idealist" (OCU) Okla City 
A{Ki5-27 State FTA Convention Stillwater 
Apri5-28 “Comedy of Errors" (SWSC) Weatherford 
Apr.26 Band Concert (Tlfl.Tulsa 
Apr.26-28 “A Raisin in the Sun" (OSU) Stillwater 
Apri7 Ballet (Municipal Theater)_Tulsa 
Apri7 Royal Lippizzans Horse Show Okla City 
Apfi7-28 “Harve/’ (Little Theater) Sallisaw 
Apri8 Western Heritage Awards Banquet Okla City 
Apri8 State Interschdastic Meet Stillwater 
Apr.28-29 MCKC Dog Show- Tulsa 
Apr.28-29 Annual Cat Show Okla City 
Apr.2^29 Spring Trail Ride and Rodeo-Watonga 
Apr.28-29 FFA Rodeo Hartshorne 
Apri8-29 Iris Show Okla City 
Apr.29 Rattlesnake Roundup . Waynoka 
Apr29 Band Concert (SWSC) Weatherford 
Apr29 Youth Horse Show Broken Arrow 
Apr.29-30 Oilers vs Omaha (basebalO Tulsa 
Apri9-May2 89ers vs Iowa (baseball) Okla City 
Mayl Orchestra Concert (CSU) Edmond 
May 1-2 Training of Paublo Hummel (Living Arts) .Tulsa 
Mayl-2 Oilers vs Omaha (basebalO .Tulsa 
May 1-6 Johnny Lee Wills Stampede Tulsa 
Mayl-12 “Plaza Suite" (Little Theater) Tulsa 
Mayl-Sept.3 Tsa La Gi Indian Village (closed Mondays) Tahlequah 
May2 Alice Cooper Concert -Tulsa 
May2-3 Range and Pasture Judging Contest Okla City 
May2-5 "You’re a Good Man. (Charlie Brown" . Ponca City 
May3 Choral Concert (SWSC) . .Weatherford 
Ma^5 Tri-State Music Festival -Enid 
Ma^ Walleye Festival Canton 
May3-6 ’89ers vs Omaha (basebalO .. Okla City 
May3-6 Oilers vs Iowa (baseball) . Tulsa 
May4-5 No Man's Land Pioneer Days Guymon 
May4-6 Antique Show and Sale... Tulsa 
May4-6 Rattlesnake Hunt-Okeene 
May4-20 “Breath of Spring" (Jewel Box) . Okla City 
Mays Country Western Dance.Tulsa 
Mays All Breed Dog Show_ Midwest City 
Mays Kolache Festival . Prague 
Mays Square Dance Jamboree .Okla City 
Mays "Journey's End" Drama. Atoka 
May^ Aft Center Spring Exhibit Bartlesville 
MayS^ Boat, Sport and Travel Show Ponca City 
MayS27 Spring Art Show _ Ponca City 
May6 Iris Show-Okla City 
May6 Band Concert (OCU) . Okla City 
May6 Jazz Concert (SWSC) Weatherford 
May7 Orchestra Concert (OCU) Okla City 
May8 Jethro Tull.. ..Tulsa 

May8 University Singers Concert (OCU) . Okla City 
May9^12 Roundup Club Rodeo Stilwell 
MaylO Opera (TU) Tulsa 
May 10 Nashville Brass Show Okla City 
MaylO-12 “I Remember Mama" (Little Theater) Bartlesville 
MaylO-13 Spring Music Festrval -Boise City 
Mayll-12 Rodeo, Western Fun Day and Parade. Jenks 
Mayl2 Strawberry Festival-Stilwell 
May 12 Quarter Horse Show. Elk City 
Mayl2 Indian Dance Competition. Tulsa 
Mayl3 Youth Symphony -Tulsa 
MaylS Spphony Orchestra (TU).Tulsa 
MaylS-17 8^rs vs Denver (baseball).. Okla City 
MaylS-19 “Plaza Suite" (Little Theater) Tulsa 
Mayl7 Jazz Concert (TU) ..Tulsa 
May 17-19 'Training of Paublo Hummel (Living Arts).-Tuisa 

Mayl7-20 Catfish Derby. Jet 
Mayl8-19 Rooster Day Celebration Broken Arrow 
Mayl9 Alumni Reunion Parade Chandler 
Mayl9 Roadrunner Marathon Gage 
Mayl9 Hillbilly Hoedown .Tahlequah 
Mayl9-20 Philharmonic Orchestra Tulsa 
Mayl9-20 Apogan Irish Show Okla City 
May20 Rose Show Okla City 
May22-24 Oilers vs '89ers (basebalD Tulsa 
May22-24 “An Evening of One Acts" (Living Arts) Tulsa 
May22-25 4H Club Roundup Stillwater 
May22-26 "Plaza Suite" (Little Theater) Tulsa 
May23-26 Green Country Rodeo Miami 
May24-26 ‘Training of Paublo Hummel (Living Artsl-Tulsa 


May24-26 International Antique Show..Tu[sa 

May24-26 IRA Rodeo Blanchard 

May24-28 Indian Nations Trail Ride Kiamichi Mtns. 

May25-26 Riding and Roping Club Rodeo Bamsdall 
May25-27 89ers vs Wichita (IwsebalO Okla City 
May25-27 Oilers vs Denver (basebalO-Tulsa 
May2S-27 Arabian Horse Show—Okla City 
May25-27 Pioneer Days Rodeo Nowata 
May2S-28 Jolly Roger Water Festival Cleveland 
May26 Big Heart Day . Bamsdall 
May2S-28 Pioneer Days Celebration_.Nowata 
May26-28 Partnership Golf Tournanent Durant 
May27 Philharmonic Concert (Philbrook) . .Tulsa 
May27 Hydroplane Races -Grove 
May27-30 Rainbow Girls Grand Assembly .Stillwater 
May27-31 89ers vs Oilers (ba^balD .Okia City 
May29-31 “An Evening of One Acts" (Living Arts). Tulsa 
May29-June2 Charity Horse Show. Tulsa 

May31 'Training of Paublo Hummel (Living Arts) . Tulsa 
May31-June2 IRA Championship Rodeo Pauls Valley 
May31-June2 RCA Rodeo Hugo 
May31-June2 Arts and Crafts Show-.6rove 
Junel-2 Love County Frontier Days Marietta 
Junel-3 Osage Terr. Muzzle Loading Matches Tulsa 
Junel-3 Sequoyah Inter-Tribal Pow Wow . Elk City 
June2 Young People’s Concert (spphony) .. Okla City 
June2-3 Illinois River Canoe Races . Tahlequah 
June4-9 Jim Shoulders Rodeo School Henryetta 
June7-9 Roundup Club Rodeo Seminole 
June7-9 Western Days and Rodeo. Durant 
June7-9 Frontier Ro^o Talihina 
June8-10 89ers vs Oilers (basebalD Okla City 
June8-10 Tri-State Arts and Crafts Fair Miami 
JuneS-lO Ceramics and Art Show Poteau 
June9 “Farron Young" Dance and Show. Tulsa 
June9 Rock Concert. Tulsa 
June9 Quarter Horse Show Edmond 
June9-16 Centennial Celebration -Durant 
JunelO Hydroplane Races Madill 
JunelO-16 Sand Bass Festival Madill 
Junell-13 Oilers vs Denver (basebalD Tulsa 
Junell-16 Tennis Tournament . Ponca City 
Junel2-14 89ers vs Wichita. Okla City 
Junel2-23 “Peter Pan" (Lyric) Okla City 
June 14 Young Tulsans Outdoor Concert Tulsa 
Junel4 Oilers Baseball Exhibition—Tulsa 
Junel4-16 Roundup Club IRA Rodeo .. Wilburton 
June 14-16 Rundup Club Rodeo. Pryor 
JunelS-16 Osage Cattlemen's Conv. and Tour Pawhuska 
JunelS-17 Inter-tribal Pow Wow Clinton 
JunelS-17 Oilers vs Wichita (basebalO Tulsa 
JunelS-17 Arts and Craft Show .. Grove 
JunelS-17 Thirteen State Rock and Mineral Show Okla City 
JunelS-17 Arts and Crafts Fair .Bristow 
Junel7 Ben Johnson Memorial Steer Roping Pawhuska 
Junel7-2 National Parachute Championships— Tahlequah 
Junel9-21 Oilers vs 89ers (basebalD . Tulsa 
June20-23 Will Rogers Rodeo -Claremore 
June20-24 Bamum and Bailey Circus. Okla City 
June21-23 Roundup Club Rodeo Shawnee 
June22 AQHA (iuarter Horse Show Sklatook 
June22-24 89ers vs Denver (basebalD Okla City 
June22-23 Homecoming and Art Show ..Antlers 
June22-23 Reunion Days . Stigler 
June22‘24 Little Dixie Golf Tournament . Durant 
June23 Cimarron County Jr. Horse Show . Boise City 
June23 Roundup Club Rodeo.. Stigler 
June23-24 J. M. Davis Collectors Day Claremore 
Jone23-Aug25 'Trail of Tears" Drama (except Sundays) Tahlequah 
June24 Flower Arrangements Show. Okla City 
June24-2S Okla Hunter-Jumper Show. Ponca City 
June2S-29 Men's Amateur Golf Championship Tulsa 
June26-July7 'Tromises" (Lyric) . Okla City 
June27-30 Territorial Rodeo Purcell 
June28-Julyl High School Rodeo Finals Chandler 
June29-30 Osage Indian Ceremonial Dances Hominy 
June29-Julyl RCA Rodeo Yukon 
June29-July4 Horse Races Woodward 

June30 Watermelon Seed Spittin’ Contest . Pauls Valley 
June30 Chickasha Indian Festival Tishomingo 
June30 Old Settlers Day. Boswell 
June30-Julyl Grand Prix Ponca City 


THIRTY-EIGHT 


OKLAHOMA TODA 


t)ay, d vinfi, 197S 



In \]r\& A Memo/y 


I f'ememlsa/ 

k&ing in \V\& ki^M^k-£i/k(^i^ 
wjfK my moiKer' 

fo me, wken 1 W£3^ <3 ^m£ill kc^y, 
my molKeK* sva^ ike 

^ke wa^ k^ivs^e £if ^sjm me/, 
kef' afm^ weKe J-ke eM/vi ng wlll^^w^, 
ker' wa/A^ weKe Ike ^n\jgking ceda/^, 

^ke Wi3^ Ike ^ii'y elo^e 
ef fr'agr' anee ond of ^kode 

wkeKe my bi'olke/^ and I played and wki^per'ed 
and r'e^led omI of Ike ^igkl 
of Ike fUf'ce 

and Ike ^Ip'ange ^keel ligkining Ikal ^Q\jndle^^ 
fliekeKed and flicke/ed Ikr'oMgk Ike da/k nigkl^. 


I kalf '^ee kaK now 

a^ I kalf-^aw Ike ^ky Iken 

LeKveen Ikewar'm and dM^ly L/aneke^ 

II wa^ ^o long ago — [ ka%/e ekanged — 

^o mvjok ka^ ekanged 

k^jl al Pow-wow lime, 

Ikey ^lill kMtld Ike Lovigk a/Lor'^ 
and I ean walek again 

Ike yoMng one^ and Ike mo tke/^ 
fogafkaK in fka leakeoloKed cjviiel 

and be glad 

Leeasj^e ^ke t'emain^ a lillle wkile longe/ 
wken f Kemembe/, 

. . * KolkaKlne P/iVefl 
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